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Lesson Calendar 


. October 4.—David Brings up the Ark . 3 .2Sam. 6: 1-12 
2. October 11.—God’s Covenant with David... . . 2 Sam. 7: 4-16 


3. October 18.—David’s Confession. ......... -Psa. 51 + 1-17 
4. October 25.—David’s Joy over Forgiveness. . . Psa. 32 
. November 1.—David and Absalom .. . . 2 Sam. 15: 1-12 

” November 8.—David’s Grief over Absalom... 2 Sam. 18: 24-33 

. November 15.—David’s TrustinGod. .......... Psa. 23 


. November 22.—The Curse of Strong Drink : World's 
Temperance Lesson. ...... Prov. 20:1; 23: 

g. November 29.—David’s Charge to Solomon . . 
10. December 6.—Solomon’s Wise Choice 
11. December 13.—The Dedication of the 


20, 21, 29-35 
1 Chron. 28 : 1-10 
1 Kings 3: 4-15 


; 0, ee ee cae ee ee 1 Kings 8 : 1-11, 62, 63 

f The Queen of Sheba Visits 
12. December 20.— I x hg ig ae ce 1 Kings 10: 1-10 
(Or, The Birth of Christ... . . 2 Matt. 2: 1-12 


13. December 27.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—2 Sam. 14 : 25-33. 


The king’s son 
Tuesday.—2 Sam. 15: I-12. 


Da vid and Absalom 


Wednesday.—2 Sam. 15: 13- 23. A sad flight 

Thursday.—2 Sam. 15 : 24-37 . . David's trust 

Friday.—2 Sam. 17 : I-14. : Absalom’'s wicked intent 

Saturday.—Prov. 19 : 16-26. The undutiful son 

Sunday.—Mark 7 : 5-13. . Honor to parents 
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The Libggation 
By Stephen Tracy Livingston 


EA, I was plagued,—like Egypt in old days, 
When the Israelites, the chosen race, were 
there ; 
I heard my nobler thoughts their claim upraise, 
But while for exodus they did prepare, 
An impotence of will restrained me so 
I could not speak, and let the people go. 


Then smote, each passing day, upon my life, 
f The offended Spirit’s pitiless dark wrath. 
‘ O ye who battle in this earthly strife ! 

Know ye the rack a weakling mortal hath, 
Who, for the stony palsy of his heart, 
_ Speaks not, nor lets his better self depart ? 


wus 


Sad Pharaoh! more than all thy toiling slaves 
Wast thou a bondman, miserably held fast ; 

I too have laid my dead within their graves, 
Ere that I gave my soul its way at last. 

Pray God no mad repentance seize on me, 

Like theirs who drave in chariots heavily. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The first edition of Mr. 
three months on the new two-year 
Bible Lessons was soon exhausted, and another edition ts 


Archibald’s teaching hints for 
: & 
Beginners’ Course of 





i “ on the press. 


Orders for the first year's book had better be 
placed now. 


Lt will be ready before the end of the month, 
b 






Looking Back 

Memories of the past make a great difference in 
our feelings about the present. The child to whom a 
country is new cannot feel about it as does his grand- 
father, who remembers all that has happened in sixty 
years. To the child, a brook is a pretty stream ; to 
his grandfather, the same brook brings the memory 
of a poet who loved it. For the child, some plain is 
a good place to play, but the grandfather remembers 
friends who on tnat plain gave their lives for their 
country. The New Testament means more to us when 
we reinember what is written in the Old Testament. 
We better understand men like John and Stephen and 
Paul, when we remember, as they did, the stories. of 
Moses and Elijah and David. We can better under- 
stand the story of our Saviour's life on earth if we 



















know something of the men who centuries before said 
that a Saviour would come, and if we understand some- 
thing of the history to which our Saviour constantly 


referred. 
x 
For Whom All Things Work for Good 


It is not a difference in God’s love for us, but a 
difference in our love for God, that makes one time 
seem that of greater nearness to God than another 
time. When we are one with God, whatever God 
does we enjoy. Whatever he then does, we are glad 
to have done. If it is God’s way that we like, we can 
always have that way. But if we want our way, God 
does not always conform his will to ours. ‘* We know 
that to them that love God all things work together 
for good.’’ But not all things work together for good 
for any one else. 

-— 


Strength for To-day 

God promises us strength to enable us to do our 
present duty. If we believe that, and act accord- 
ingly, we shall never, never fail. ‘‘ As thy days, so 
shall thy strength be.’’ That is the promise,—a 
promise that never fails. Yesterday has gone, not to re- 
turn. To-morrow has not come to us, and it may never 
come. To-day is our day, and it is the only portion 
of time that is. Men who regret that they did not do 
their work of yesterday, lose their present time be- 


The Men 


OD seems to call some men to failure, bids them 
to attempt the impossible. Sooner or later the 
pathway of the noblest lives winds its way over 

Calvary, passes its cross, and knows the stain of its 
blood. 

Not every book can be popular, not every good 
cause can at once win, nor every good man can come 
immediately to his own. If these things could be, 
earth would have no Marathon, no Senlac Hill, no 
Smithfield, no Gethsemane. As James Martineau 
once said, ‘‘ A world without failure would be a world 
without agony, and a world without agony would be a 
world without hero, saint, or martyr.’’ The race has 
been purged and lifted upward by heroic failure. It 
has furnished some of its best motive-power. For, 
although men have gone down before heights they 
could not scale, they have aroused thousands by their 
fall to follow the radiant hope that led them on. 

There is no great battlefield where the force of this 
is not felt, where the memory of the brave and fallen 
foe does not mingle its hallowing record with the 
story of him who won, and we are always conscious 
of a double benediction overhanging and haunting 
the scene. 

The study of achievement is great, but the study of 
noble failure is also great, and prepares us to appre- 
ciate the cost of achievement. That history which 
has taken good care to record the life story of the 
builders and makers of such monumental efforts as 
the Parthenon, St. Paul's Cathedral, the Brooklyn 
Bridge, the Suez Canal, and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; has also taken very tender care of the 
names of some men who did not do what they set 
out to do, and who gave up their lives in the doing. 
There was Hannibal, at the mention of whose name 
how many a schoolboy'’s heart flushes warm with in- 
terest! But we have almost forgotten the very name 
of his conqueror. There was Leonidas, who fell at 
Thermopylz, and whose matchless sacrifice will for- 
ever kindle us with patriotic enthusiasm. His con- 
queror, too, we have nearly forgotten. We know 


cause they are not giving their whole strength to it. 
Men who fear that they will not be able to do to- 
morrow's work are losing to-day, and are not getting 
ready for to-morrow. God does not promise strength 
for yesterday which is gone, nor for to-morrow which 
may never come, but for to-day which is here. Let 
us therefore trust, and use while we have it, God's 
promised strength for to-day. ‘‘ Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil [and the good] thereof.’’ 


yd 
Good Things in Store 


Twenty thousand new subscribers were added to 
the lists of The Sunday School Times during the spring 
and summer of this year. When it is remembered 
that winter is the season when most persons and Sun- 
day-schools do their subscribing to new papers, this 
large increase would seem to indicate but one thing : 
the Times is constantly winning new friends because 
of what it has to offer in itself. The new friends and 
the old will be interested in the announcements of 
good things in store which appear on page 532. _‘Pri- 
mary teachers will be specially interested in the third 
page of this issue. The Sunday-school workers who 
receive this as a specimen issue of the Times are cor- 
dially invited to join the big family which has become 
such a force in the Sunday-school world. Nineteen- 
Three has been a notable year in the history of The 
Sunday School Times. Nineteen-Four promises to 
be even more so. 
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Who Fail 


Socrates, and use his methods and love his truths; 
and Savonarola, the brave spirit, who faced all Flor- 
ence, and dared to tell it of its evil; and Dante, 
another exile for conscience’ sake from his native 
land. But who it was that gave the hemlock to 
Socrates, and who ordered Savonarola to be put to 
death, and what pontiff reigned when Dante went 
into exile, only the studious care to take the time to 
find out. 

‘*Great is the facile conqueror,"’ 


says William 
Watson, 


** Yet haply he, who, wounded sore, 
Breathless, unhorsed, all covered o’er 
With blood and sweat 
Sinks foiled, but fighting evermore, 
Is greater yet.’’ 


Most of us are not greatly successful. Our victories 
are small and infrequent, and stretching between these 
little days of victory are long tracts of sunken years, 
barren and baffled and blighted. Success with most 
of us seems to be a compromise of the ideal with the 
possible, making actual not the best that we saw, but 
all of it that we could. 

God doubtless intends this for many reasons, for his 
purposes are manifold; but is not one of them that 
such failures cut a way for those that come after to 
follow ? God's truth must be known even at times 
when men do seem to reject it. God must be faithful 
even if men remain forever deaf and wilful. And if 
he had consulted man's willingness to hear before he 
asked his servants to speak, of how much precious 
truth would the world still be ignorant! God's ser- 
vants have never held back because their efforts were 
sure to fail, and the world has been lifted out of wrong 
by one true man after another flinging himself against 
its black ramparts, willing indeed to fall if, in so do- 
ing, some comrade after him might thereby be enabled 
to reach the heights he could not scale. 

And what great comforters these failures, so called, 
have been to humanity! In our days of defeat and 
cloud and pain it is not the victories and successes 
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of men that most cheer and brace us for the stern 
onsets that follow. It is far more apt to be a word of 
some dying patriot, or some saint or martyr, his trust 
and his renunciation as he went down into the sunless 
valley of tragic overthrow, that nerves the failing arm 
and clears the dazed mind. 

When the heart faints and the spirit flags, it is the 
vision of some exile for conscience, some victim of 
unrighteousness, some lonely pilgrim in the silent 
valleys of trouble, that saves us from despair, —some 
Scott bending beneath burdens not his own, some 
Charles Lamb with his weight of crushing sorrow, 
some Charlotte Bronté tasting her portion of domestic 
anguish, some Bunyan writing his immortal allegory 
in the darkness of his prison cell. It is when we 
think of these and of others like them that the clouds 
lift from the gloomy horizon, the path shines out clear 
before us, and our hearts become once more sure 
of God. 

It will help the men to whom God has given the 
glorious task of falling for his sake, to remember that 
such failure has always been the price and inspiration 
of the world’s abiding success. Back of all great at- 
tainments lie these fields of ransoming failure, and out 
of the gloom and wreck and ravage of it voices call to 
us daily, and bid us, by all that is holy in their sacri- 
fice, not to falter nor flag, and a strange power comes 
into us that lifts our souls to God and holds us bravely 
to our work. 

Back of Wellington lay the tyranny of Napoleon , 
back of Havelock were the victims of the Sepoy Mu- 
tiny ; back of Yorktown were the sufferings of the 
colonists ; back of the swift victories of the Spanish 
War lay twenty years of Cuban pillage ; back of Pata- 
gonia, now somewhat Christianized, stands the life of 
Captain Allen Gardner and his tragic death in a sea- 
side cavern ; back of the noisy confusion marking the 
rise of a new empire in Africa is the record of Living- 
stone's journeys and sicknesses and death ; and back 
of Christianity is the cross with its suffering Lord, 
while just a little beyond is lonely Gethsemane. 

A few years ago, a young student graduated from 
cne of our seminaries, and, upon being refused by 
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the board of missions for the foreign field on physical 
grounds, determined to live out his life here at home 
on this same high plane of chivalrous devotion. He 
wrote to one of the Southern bishops, asking him for 
work, adding, ‘‘ Please send me to your hardest field.”’ 
He got what he wanted, for such requests are rare, 
and easily granted, With utter heedlessness of his 
own comfort and health he took up his task in a 
poor, unhealthy, and sparsely settled section. At 
last his constitution, none too strong at best, gave way 
under the strain and wear of preaching, calling, plan- 
ning, and the long rides across the country in a buggy 
ora night in a freight-train caboose. 

Yet he permitted himself only a year’s rest, when 
the same soldier spirit moved him to ask the Bishop 
of Virginia for mission work in his jurisdiction ; and 
he closed his letter again by requesting, ‘‘ Please send 
me to your hardest field.’’ Again he was given what 
he wanted. But when he went to his work in the 
eastern part of the state, illness attacked and wrecked 
him, and, while in a worn-out, shattered condition, 
tuberculosis developed, and he passed away. 

In the years that he lived, the salary he com- 
manded, the fame that he created, the world would 
not have listed him among its conquerors. But God 
does ; for it is just such lives as his that conquer the 
world and save it. A whole seminary feels the in- 
spiration of his devoted life, a brother has given him- 
self to the ministry, and more than one classmate and 
fellow-collegian has been reconsecrated by its hallow- 
ing beauty. Well might Lowell say of such heroes, 
as he once said of the noble Shaw : 


‘* He fell foe-ward, as fits a man, 
But the high soul burns on, to light men’s feet 
To noble deeds that make the dying sweet.’’ 


Back of all our life to-day, its wealth and comfort and 
power, shines the lurid light of some far-off martyr 
fire. Beneath all the joy and gladness of this buoy- 
ant, confident century, wails and sobs, if we only 
have the ear to hear it, the sad undertone of many a 
defeated hope, and nameless pain, and ancient sacri- 
fice for truth. 
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Mexico’s Struggle for Life 

One who knows from personal experience some- 
thing of Mexico's need of the Christian light that 
would come through sending a trained Sunday-school 
leader into that field, writes from Oklahoma as fol- 
lows, with her contribution to the fund : 


My heart goes out towards old Mexico and any kind of 
mission work there. I have lived among the Mexicans, and I 
know of the gross darkness they are living ‘in. 


The total amount already received by The Sunday 
School Times is $497.06. Contributions not pre- 
viously acknowledged have come from 


Congregational Sunday-school, . . . . Tryon, N.C. 
From ‘‘A Subscriber,"’ ‘ . New Britain, Conn. 
Richard Allen . . Flesherton, Ont. 
S. Adelie Danforth . . Elmira, N. Y. 
SS ee » oo sever, B.C. 
C. E. Hepburn . » + 0 eo + « ast Orange, N. J. 
Ladies’ Aid Society of the Congregational 
Chureh of Tryon, N. C. 
= . Philadelphia 
. Calhoun, Il, 
. Hamilton, Ont. 
. Hamilton, Ont. 
J. R. Sangree. . . . Glenshaw, Pa. 
Anna E. Howard. .... .. . . Rochester, N. Y. 
‘*Three Friends of Sunday-school Work "’ 
me J. JOGMOOR 0 oc st ws . Cottam, Ont. 
issionary Society First Presbyterian 
Church, Danville, Va. 


Charles W. Masland. . 
j. BF. Perry. ... oe 
Grace M. Wood 
‘* Brown Eyes"’ 


From ‘A Friend’’ in... . . . Hartford, Conn. 
From ‘‘A Sunday-school Man"’ in. . Lakeport, Cal. 
From ‘‘An Interested Subscriber "’ Philadelphia 
Sunday-school of the Kensington 
Congregational Church, Kensington, Conn. 
Home Department of the Congregational 
Church of Madrid, N. Y. 
Shall not the Mexicans who are so nobly striving to 
save the boys and girls of their nation by the Sunday- 
school receive from the United States and Canada the 
help they long for? They want to know how to con- 
duct the most effective Sunday-school work, and they 
have asked that a trained Sunday-school worker be 
sent them. That they gladly make sacrifices them- 
selves was shown in Mrs. Bryner’s report of the re- 
markable Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor con- 
vention held in Mexico City last July. Twenty-five 
hundred dollars would assure Mexico’s Sunday-school 
life for several years. The International Sunday- 


school Executive Committee is already making a care- 
ful search for the right person to send. Only the 
money is lacking. The Sunday School Times will 
receive contributions from schools and individuals. 
A good beginning has already been made, but it is 
only a beginning. Now is the time to act, if we 
would help this nation which so earnestly desires help. 





Marion Lawrance’s Question Box 
will be found this week on page 534. 











Gain of Having a Hard 
Time in this Life 


In the days of Job the godly had a hard time in 
this world, but they lived in assurance of the truth 
that God loved them, and would bring them to rejoice 
in him and in his dealings with them. Even if the 
wicked then sneered that God had deserted those who 
trusted him, the faith of the godly did not waver. 
How is it in these days? A godly woman writes as 
follows of her experience, and of the sneering of the 
wicked about her : 


I have had such a desire to write to you of late, because 
my troubles have become so distressing, my condition so des- 
perate, and life so unendurable, that I have felt as if I should 
become insane if relief of some kind did not come. They are 
beginning to say now that these continued and continuous and 
increased trials and misfortunes that are sent on me mean 
that God has cursed me. I am taunted now with that. I was 
told the other day by one of my own kin (who is not, however, 
kind to me) that I was ‘‘ the most God-cursed person "’ she 
had ever seen or heard of. 

Now, the whole of my life that was not spent in a school- 
room (either as a child or as a teacher) has been spent in a 
sick-room. Of course, no one is sinless, but in the usual sense 
of the word I have never committed a sin in my whole life. I 
have lived a godly life just as far as the infirmities of illness 
and the hard conditions of my life have allowed me to do. 
Then why should God curse me? What have I done to de- 
serve it? An old negro here said some time agd: ‘‘I think it 
a shame the way the folks here treat her. She stays shut up 
in that little house there, and don’t harm nobody, and don’t 
meddle with nobody."" I certainly do not ‘‘ harm nobody." 
Then why should God allow them to harm me so terribly? 
Such promises as ‘' Like as a father pitieth,"’ ‘‘ Though thy 
mother forget thee,’’ etc., seem terrible to me now. , My father 
would have killed himself working for me before he would 
have left me to starve in this way. My mother would have 
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clung to me under any and all circumstances, and she com- 
mitted me to God's care with herdying breath. She could 
never have imagined that God would have allowed me to be 
brought to this condition,—starving, destitute, helpless, de- 
fenseless, slandered, persecuted, forsaken, desolate, I have 
always clung to Him in the past, have kissed the rod that 
smote me; but what can I think now, except that he has 
cursed me? 

I am breaking down now, and feel that, if God has really 
forsaken me, cast me off, and cursed me, there would be no 
use in trying to live any longer. Would it be too much to ask 
you to pray forme? I am sure that nothing except his send- 
ing me a tenant for the house that has literally been “‘ left unto 
me desolate "’ (or some means of support), and relief from my 
sufferings and deliverance from my enemies, could convince 
the people here that I have not been cursed, or could convince 
me now that he loved or cared for me. 

How does a nurseryman treat a favored fruit-tree ? 
He cuts off growing young branches. He keeps it 
trimmed. Sometimes it seems as if the tree had 
no chance to grow or to bear fruit. Meanwhile 
the thorns and brambles and weeds outside of the 
orchard are left to themselves. They seem to flour- 
ish. If they could speak, they might say that they 
are the favored of the owner, while the fruit-trees are 
cursed of him. But how does it seem when the close 
of the season comes? Then all rejoice in the rich 
fruitage of the carefully tended trees, while the worth- 
less brambles and weeds are cut down as waste and 
worthless material. In God’s great field we have 
reason to rejoice that God uses his knife and shears 
on us as he sees best. Let us be sure that thus 
he shows that he loves us more than do the wicked 
about us, or than we do ourselves. 

At one time the writer was putting this truth in a 
church prayer-meeting. He said that the persons 
who had most reason for fearing that God was neg- 
lecting them were those who had no trials and troubles, 
At the close of the meeting a good woman came to 
him, and said, ‘‘] have no trials or troubles, but I 
don’t want to feel that God is neglecting me.’’ The 
writer, looking at her, said, ‘‘I think God loves you, 
and he will show it in good time.’’ It was not long 
after that that he heard of a series of disasters coming 
upon that woman in her home. He called to com- 
fort her. As she entered the room to greet him, she 

burst into tears, and said, ‘‘ God is showing his love 
for me now if sending me trial upon trial.’’ From 
that hour she was encouraged, ana grew in grace. 

Our correspondent has much reason for rejoicing. 
Let her thank God for the evidences of his love; and 
let her pray for her neighbors who are growing up 
without such evidences of God's nourishing care as 
those for which she has reason to be grateful. The 
cry of the trusting child of God is : 


‘* I would rather walk in the dark with God 
Than go alone in the light. 
I would rather walk with him by faith 
Than walk alone by sight.’’ 


-— 


The Volunteers’ Attitude 
Toward the Churches 


Those who know most about the work of Com- 
manders Ballington and Maud B. Booth, of ‘‘The 
Volunteers of America,’’ are heartiest in their sym- 
pathy with that work. The following letter will in- 
terest church people throughout this country : 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA. 
NEW YORK CITY, Oct. 3, 1903. 
EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Dear Sir: \t has not been our custom to refute ab- 
surd reports, or rumors of such reports, regarding the Volun- 
teers, or we might do little else. But the statement circulated 
by the press that the Volunteers of America have resolved to 
**cut loose from the churches”’ is entirely without foundation, 
and so manifestly unjust that we can but feel that it emanated 
from an enemy of the work who is jealous of our success. It 
is not true, nor has it ever been true, that the Volunteers have 
stated their intention to ‘‘ cut loose from the churches.’’ The 
very fact that during last year, in addition to reaching 1,077,965 
persons in their halls and 2,537,349 persons in their outside ser- 
vices, many of whom were church people, the Volunteers have 
gathered as societies within church walls all over the country, 
is in itself sufficient denial of this report. Furthermore, our 
constitution, which cannot be changed by a mere local body, 
provides that Volunteers of all ranks may retain their member- 
ship in the church to which they have formerly belonged. The 
movement's attitude to the churches has been commended by 
the prominent clergymen of America, and the representatives 
of no organization have spoken more from church platforms 
than the present leaders of the Volunteers of America. 

We feel confident, dear sir, that, in justice to the many 
ardent and untiring church sympathizers under the Volunteer 
standard, you will give this letter space in your periodical. 

Yours sincerely in a righteous cause, 
BALLINGTON BOOTH, 
MAUD B. BOooTH, 
Commanders-in- Chief. 


It is pleasant to know that the Volunteers have 
no wish to cut loose from the churches. The churches 
certainly have no wish to cut loose from the Vol- 
unteers. They are in a common work, and should 
keep together for good. 
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Enterprise in Texas 


Miss Adele Phillips, of San An- 
tonio, Texas, is the youngest of all 
state primary superintendents. Her hopeful enthusiasm 
is inspiring. _ A little more than a year ago she was chosen 
t» organize primary work in that great state of two hun- 
dred and forty-three counties. Such a task would have 
discouraged many an older heart, but not hers, She 
worked whenever opportunities permitted. 

Twenty-five county primary superintendents have been 
chosen, with whom she corresponds. She keeps in touch 
with the ten primary unions, encouraging and instructing 
by her helpful letters or occasional visits. A recent letter 
to a friend shows her intense devotion, She says: ‘I 
think I love Sunday-school work more and more every 
day. I never could do anything else.’ No wonder she 
helps others. Her own primary department in San An- 
tonio numbered seventy Cradle Roll members, seventy Be- 
ginners, and a hundred in the older primary class. Her 
own nephew was enrolled before half an hour old. No 
babies or little children escape her knowledge or interest. 

The following is an extract from a letter to a friend : 

‘* T must tell you one little experience I had. We were 
in Lufkin (a little place) on Monday night, held one ses- 
sion, and left, returning on Thursday to finish the meeting. 
On Monday night one old lady seemed real interested when 
I told about the Cradle Roll; and when we came back she 
was almost the first to greet us, and handed me ever so 
many slips of paper, which contained the names of thirty- 
four babies for a Cradle Roll. She said she could neither 
read nor write, so the mothers had written them for her, 
She also said she was all ready to move to Missouri, but 
waited a day in order to give me those names. She had 
only been out one afternoon, and down but owe street. I 
told the people there about it, and got some one to promise 
to take charge of it.’’ 
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Milk or Meat for the Babes—Which ? 


It was Sunday morning. Sunday-school had been dis- 
missed, and two hurrying little feet were bearing a beauti- 
ful boy, four years old, home to his mother. Tears were 
about to start in the grave brown eyes, and something very 
much like a sob escaped from the half-open lips, just before 
he reached his own gate. Some unusual emotion was stir- 
ring the little heart. 

The mother met her child, and, as she stooped to give 
him a kiss of welcome, two little arms clasped tight about 
her neck, and held her fast for several seconds, Surely 
something was troubling this little one. The mother saw 
it, but wisely waited for the confidence she knew her 
affectionate boy would give her. 

All day she waited, but no farther manifestation was 
given of any unusual emotion, She began to think her 
sweet child had only grown intensely eager to return to the 
mother he loved so well. 

Bedtime came, and with it that sacred hour when mother 
and child always drew so close together. The little white- 
robed figure was ready to kneel for the evening prayer, 
but, to the mother’s surprise, he hesitated, Again tears 
started, a little sob was given, and the tiny arms clasped 
mother’s neck. ‘* What is it, darling?’’ whispered the 
mother, as she held her boy in a loving embrace. ‘‘O 
mama !’’ sobbed the little one, ‘‘1 don’t want to love God 
better than I do you.’”’ 

The words gave expression to the thought that had _ bur- 
dened the litti: heart that morning, and now the child 
confided the bitter experience that had come to him at 
Sunday-school. 

His teacher had said that all the little children must love 
God, and this boy’s earnest, affectionate nature had re- 
sponded; but the teacher talked on, and his heart almost 
stood still as she was saying that he must not love even his 
own dear mother as much as he loved God. The shock, 
the strangeness of sound of the words, ‘‘not love mother 
as much’’ as anything or anybody, bewildered him. Ah! 
the rich, sweet, full experience of mother-love that was 
meant to interpret the heart of God was, unconsciously but 
none the less really, being made almost a stumbling-block 
to the sensitive soul of a little beginner in life’s way. The 
honest little heart was in trouble, and the precious mother 
was forced to face and clear away a difficulty that ought 
never to have obstructed the child’s spiritual path. 

If the teacher could only have seen into that child heart, 
and realized how limited the experience of four short years, 
she would not have hurt a sensitive soul by a truth prema- 
turely, ay, almost cruelly, given. 

As the little life, so filled by mother now, expanded, 
mother and teacher could have the glorious privilege of 
leading, through every observation of God’s handiwork 
and every experience of God’s providence, to the true con- 
ception of God’s boundless love and omnipotent care of 
both mother and child. So should experience have made 
ready for the great command of supreme Jove to God. 
The time would have been ripe little later. The sunshine 





To Our New Readers 


Several thousand primary teachers will receive this 
issue of The Sunday School Times as a specimen copy. 
This pageful of good things for their own special work, 
including Mrs. Bryner’s column of expert advice on 
their problems, appears in the third issue of each 
month. It brings a world-wide primary union to the 
home and school of every primary teacher in the Times’ 
big family. But this page is oniy a small part of what 
The Sunday School Times is doing for the progressive 
primary teachers of the land. Every week Mrs. Bry- 
ner shows how to teach the International Lesson to the 
primary class. And at frequent intervals the contribu- 
tors’ department of the paper contains special articles 
by primary experts, such as that by Mrs. J. W. Barnes 
in this issue. Some of these special articles to appear 
during the winter and spring are the following : 





Preparing Our Children for Christmas 
By Nora Archibald Smith 
Teaching a Child About Death 
By Minnie E. Kennedy 
An Ideal Primary Room 
By Mrs. Juliet Dimock Pettit 
Child Study and the Sunday-School 
By E. P. S.. John 
Two Children You Know 
By George H. Archibald 
Conducting a Mothers’ Club 
By Mary Louisa Butler 











and showers of God’s realized love and care would have 
brought the fruit to maturity, and there would have been 
averted the possible danger of uprooting the very seed of 
love for God in the heart of a little child. It is well to 
take heed lest perchance, unawares, we ‘‘shall offend one 
of these little ones.’’—AMargaret M. Cook, Newnan, Ga. 


7 
A Thanksgiving Pumpkin Souvenir 


A reminder of blessings received has been used with 
good effect in the beginners’ department of the Hennepin 
Avenue Mcthodist Episcopal Sunday-school, of Minne- 
apolis. Miss Grace M. Longfellow, the teacher, writes as 
follows in regard to the souvenir she used, representing a 
pumpkin, a cut of which is given herewith: ‘*I enclose a 
‘pumpkin’ booklet, such as we gave to each member of 





The chil- 


our beginners’ department iast Thanksgiving. 
dren were asked to name over at home the things for 
which they were thankful, and to have mother write the 


list in this little ‘pumpkin book.’ Many beautiful lists 
were brought in the next Sunday, showing that the month’s 
lessons leading up to this thought had been grasped by the 
children. The ‘pumpkins’ were then returned to the chil- 
dren to keep.’’ This souvenir was a home-made affair, 
two stiff ‘‘ pumpkin-yellow ’’ slips of paper, cut in the right 
shape, being used to represent the pumpkin, with a simple 
verse on white paper enclosed within, all tied with olive- 
green ribbon. Some such sentiment as this was inscribed 
within ; 
‘** For everything his goodness sends, 

We thank our heavenly Father." 





Mottoes for the Wall 


In the primary class of the Walmer 
Road Baptist Bible School, Toronto, 
Ont., the old-style wall text—so elaborate that the words 
could not be read by children—has been replaced by 
something not as artistic, but better understood by the 
youngest scholars, It is a home-made motto, and con- 
sists of a sheet of white cardboard the size of the regular, 
large, colored Lesson Picture. Some capital letters are cut 
from gilt paper and pasted in the center, forming the words 
**Be kind.’’ A space a few inches wide is marked off by 
a fine line in gold ink, thus making the border, which 
is filled in chiefly with colored pictures, arranged with 


(Continued on page 533) 
“ 
Ask Mrs. Bryner! 


WEsT CHESTER, PA.—As a reader of The Sunday School 
Times, I take the liberty of writing to you to ask for informa- 
tion about a Sunday-school kindergarten. How should we go 
about starting one? Are the International Lessons invariably 
used in Sunday-school kindergartens? What is needed in the 
way of ‘‘materials’’? Is there any place where we can obtain 
literature on the subject ?—H. R. H. 

The department for the youngest children is now gene- 
rally called the Beginners’, and includes the children up to 
six years, The articles by Miss Longfellow in the Times of 


Aug. 15, and by Mrs. Barnes in the issues of Sept. 12, 26, 
and this week, answer these important questions fully. 








STEU BENVILLE, OH10,—Which hymnal do you recommend 
as especially good for primary room? We have been using 
one by Bertha Vella. Where can I procure the Ten Com- 
mandments in printed form large enough to hang on wall of 
primary room, and what is the price ?—-Mrs. N. L. C, 

The Primary Hymnal (35 cents) is comparatively recent 
and very good. See comments about song-books among 
the questions answered in the Times of September 19. 
Printed charts containing the Ten Commandments, Twenty- 
third Psalm, Beatitudes, etc., may be secured from your 
own denominational publishing house. Prices vary accord- 
ing to size, but $1.50 will procure a good plain chart, 
suitable for quite a large room. 

JEFFERSONVILLE, IND.—Recently we ordered for our Sun- 
day-school a Cradle Roll, and I was under the impression that 
there was a certificate of membership for each Cradle-Roller, 
but none came with our supplies. Is it not a fact that some- 
thing like this is used in connection with the Cradle Roll? If 
so, kindly give me some information about conducting this 
work to the best advantage, and what is used, and where it can 
be procured.—R. D. R. 

It is customary to send to the home a certificate of Cradle 
Roll membership for every child whose name has been 
secured ; but an order for a Cradle Roll, to be hung on the 
wall of the Sunday-school, does not include extras such as 
the certificate in card or sheet form, the application or 
enrolment cards, and the birthday cards, varied to suit the 
child’s age. A request by postal will secure samples from 
any of the general Sunday-school supply houses, such as 
the Dietz & Marshall Company of Chicago, Hammond 
Publishing Company of Milwaukee, D. C. Cook Publishing 
Company of Chicago, World’s Sunday-school Supply Com- 
pany of Detroit, the H. R. Hale Company of Cleveland. 
Probably your state association or your own denominational 
publishing house carries Cradle Roll supplies. A leaflet re- 
garding the Cradle Roll may be obtained without charge 
from the International Primary and Junior Secretary, Mrs. 
J. W. Barnes of Newark, N. J. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO.—1. Will you please give me some in- 
formation on primary work? 2. What is required of the 
pupils of this department before they are ready for the main 
school? 3. What song-book do you recommend? 4. How 
can a teacher secure regular attendance ?—MrRs, C. J. W. 

1. General information regarding primary work appears 
regularly in The Sunday School Times. Helpful suggestions 
are given in Practical Primary Plans ($1), Black, or The Sun- 
day-school Primary Teachers’ Manual (35 cents), Tead, or 
The Primary Teachers’ Manual (15 cents), Cook, The Times 
can supply any of these. 2. In addition to Golden Texts, 
specially selected Bible verses, and a few choice hymns, 
primary children are usually expected to know the Twenty- 
third Psalm, Lord’s Prayer, Golden Rule, Beatitudes, names 
of twelve apostles, and Ten Commandments, before being 
promoted atnine years of age. These are outlined in a leaf- 
let on Graded Supplemental Lessons, which may be obtained 
from Mrs, J.W Barnes, Newark, New Jersey. 3. See above. 
4. First, be regular yourself; then expect regular attend- 
ance ; work for it, and keep careful records; inquire into 
every absence, and follow it up by visitation or a personal 
letter. Inform mothers of the aim of your school, and 
secure their co-operation. On review Sunday make some 
special recognition of those faithful in attendance. Ham- 
mond Publishing Co. of Milwaukee, and D, C, Cook Pub- 
lishing Co. of Chicago, prepare attractive, inexpensive 
cards for keeping individual records. 
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Glimpses of Henry H. Jessup, 
A Beyroot Missionary—By H. Clay Trumbull 


ANY who are familiar with the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions recall 
the time when Congregationalists, and New 

School Presbyterians, and members of the (Dutch) 
Reformed Church, united in its support. I recall 
that day well, Theodore Frelinghuysen was its presi- 
dent. He was the Whig candidate, in 1844, for 
Vice-President, when Henry Clay was candidate for 
President. A slang sneer of the opponents of that 
ticket was that it was ‘‘a combination between a 
Puritan and a Blackleg.’’ 

One of the well-known and influential members of 
the Prudential Committee, or governing body, of 
that great missionary society, was Judge William 
Jessup of Montrose, Pennsylvania, of one of the Con- 
necticut families which settled in New York and 
Pennsylvania. His family grew up a missionary 
family. Two of his sons, Henry H, and Samuel, 
went out into the foreign field, and Syria had reason 
to thank God that they were led into that important 
domain. 

Henry H. Jessup I had occasion to know pleasantly 
while he was a student in Yale, as many of my friends 
were then his associates. The first time I met him 
as a missionary was on one of his return visits to this 
country, when he and I were visitors together at the 
summer home of Ralph Wells, near Tarrytown on the 
Hudson. Some of the incidents of Oriental life, as 
then given by Dr. Jessup, impressed me profoundly. 
I have never forgotten them. One on the Oriental 
shepherd’s knowledge of his sheep, with the line of 
thought it suggested, I am especially grateful for. 

Dr. Jessup said he was stopping to take a drink of 
water by a wayside brook. Two shepherds, with 
their flocks, came up from opposite directions. At 
once both flocks took to the water, and they seemed 
inextricably commingled. It seemed to him an im- 
possibility to separate them fully. 

‘Can you ever get all your sheep back again ?’’ 
he asked one of the shepherds. 

‘You watch and see,’’ said the shepherd with a 
quiet smile. 

When he was ready to move on, that shepherd 
walked off down the road, simply giving a shepherd's 
call, as a hunter might give a whistle for his dog. At 
once every sheep of his flock started after him, as if 
called by name. They jumped over the backs of the 
other sheep, who, undisturbed, kept on at their drink- 
ing, while the called sheep followed their shepherd. 

‘«Then,’’ said Dr. Jessup, ‘‘I saw new meaning in 
the words of Jesus, spoken in that land, and to the 
people who were familiar with these ways: ‘I am the 
good shepherd, and know my sheep, and am known 
of mine.’ ‘My sheep hear my voice, and | know 
them, and they follow me.’ ‘And a stranger will 
they not follow.’’’ Then there came another lesson 
which I gained more from than either the shepherd 
or Dr. Jessup particularly explained. Yet I have 
remembered it ever since. 

Said Dr. Jessup: ‘‘I said to the shepherd, ‘I see 
that the sheep know your voice. There's no doubt 
about that; but it is the same voice to them all. But 
do you know every sheep by itself? They all look 
alike to me. How can you tell them apart?’ Then 
the shepherd pointed out the differences in the indi- 
vidual sheep. 

‘«*Do you see that right-hand sheep of the front row 
following me?’ said the shepherd. His left fore-foot 
is turned inward. The next sheep to him has a 
crooked leg. The next has a partly closed eye. Just 
back of him a sheep has some of his wool rubbed off.’ 

‘*And so,’’ said Dr. Jessup, ‘‘the shepherd con- 
vinced me that he knew every sheep as well as he 
was known by all.’’ 

But, as I heard this narrative of the shepherd and 
his flock, there was a truth brought home of which 
the narrator made no mention, and that truth gave 
me comfort. I noticed that the shepherd recognized 
each sheep by its defect, not by its evidence of supe- 
riority and perfectness. And yet those sheep, with 
their defects, were the ones loved by the shepherd. 
So it is with us and the loving Good Shepherd. He 
sees the defects of us, each and all; he cares for us, 
and ministers to us, and loves us with our defects and 
in our needs. Not by our perfectness, but by our 
lack, are we known and ministered to. 

Our Saviour knows his loved child who has so 
much trouble with his quick temper. He knows the 
one who has a twist in his moral sight. He knows 


that other one who finds it so difficult to walk in the 
way he should go and would go. He sees that an- 
other one is not so ready to work as to rest, he enjoys 
a vacation more than full work time. And so all the 
way through his flock. But the Good Shepherd loves 
every sheep of his with its defects and its lacks, 
and rejoices that all hear his voice and are willingly 
in his flock. What a comfort has been to me that 
thought since I gained it that Sunday afternoon with 
Dr. Jessup at Tarrytown! And how many others 
have been helped by that thought as I have presented 
it to them ! 

In 1879 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States honored itself in electing 
Dr. Jessup its moderator. He is honored as widely 
as the bounds of that great denomination, and far 
beyond. And he is as useful as he is honored. It 
was in 1881 that I visited Dr. Jessup in his field of 
missionary work in Beyroot. Then | gained on the 
field a better idea of his power for good in preaching 
and teaching and working and living among those 
who are in the fold of the Good Shepherd and those 
who are not in that fold, but whom he wishes cared 
for. That visit to Beyroot is one to be remembered 
gratefully. 

In more recent years, I heard, with interest and 
profit, Dr. Jessup tell, in my Philadelphia home 
church, of the good work being done for Christ by 
Christian Muhammadans in a wise use of the Quran. 
For years it was thought that the first step to be taken 
by one who would win a Muhammadan to Christ was 
to induce the follower of Muhammad to reject the 
Quran and its author. There is no wonder that so 
little good was done in that way. Of late years, and 
in furthering this change, Dr. Jessup has been an 
earnest and successful worker. Christian converts 
from Muhammadanism now go about with the Quran, 
and show believers in Muhammad that the Prophet 
would have the words of Jesus heeded. Then the 
words of Jesus as approved by Muhammad are read 
to welcome hearers among the Muhammadans. 

And thus, in various fields and in various ways I 
have known and have honored Dr. Jessup as a repre- 
sentative of the Good Shepherd to the sheep of his 
fold, and to the other sheep who are not yet of Christ's 
fold. 1 am glad to have been in any way a worker 
with that worker under Christ our head. 

PHILADELPHIA. 








Neptune and Graywings 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


= OME on, if you want to; you may see him 
too,’’ called Annie, shaking back the curls 
that tumbled over her face. 

‘Oh, dear !’’ said Marion fretfully ; ‘‘ who wants 
that dirty Indian boy ? What made you call him? 
It's our gull, anyway, and you mustn't touch him.”’ 

‘*Mustn't touch him!’' echoed Bessie, who stood 
holding Randall's hand, and watching with big eyes 
the struggle of the little gray gull with a broken wing, 
which Ben was now binding fast to its body. 

The Indian boy looked down wistfully from the 
cliff where he had paused when Marion spoke. Then 
he tried again : 

‘*] won't hurt him, honest ; he’s awful pretty."’ 

Even Marian was won by the boy's frank admira- 
tion of the new-found treasure, and her lips found the 
vanished smile as she shouted up : 

‘‘All right. Come ahead, Neptune,—only you' re 
not to touch him, mind, 'cause his wing got broken 
some way, and he can’t fly even a tiny bit, and Ben 
is going to make him all well. Will he be well by 
to-morrow, Ben ?"’ 

Ben was twelve and scornful. 

‘I shouldn't wonder if it took a week, or maybe a 
month,’ he replied; ‘‘and we've got to feed him 
every day."’ 

‘* Feed him what ?”’ 

‘*QOh! fish and things."’ 
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The words were scarcely out of his mouth before he 
found himself alone, all the children having raced 
dawn to the slip to begin at once their search for ‘‘ fish 
and things,’’ Neptune, the Indian boy, far ahead. 
Ben wound the strips of cloth tenderly over the beau- 
tiful useless wing, and the gull ceased to struggle, 
and looked up with great frightened eyes. 

They put him in a box in the boat-house, and 
every day they fed him, and let him out to run on the 
sand, until a week had gone by. Then one day Ben 
unbound the wing, and the children stood breathless 
to watch the feeble flutter which proclaimed that the 
gull would soon fly. But he did not seem to care 
greatly for his new freedom. He had grown fat and 
tame, and at the end of a month he was still there, 
flying away at times, but always returning to the 
familiar rocks, and waiting for his food from the kind 
little hands that never failed to supply it. 

Neptune was more faithful than any one, and if ever 
a little gray gull could have indigestion, that one 
ought to have had it; for Neptune dug clams at low 
tide, fished for herring in the weir, brought crusts 
from his own scanty meal,— how scanty the hotel 
children never guessed,—and even urged the poor 
bird to eat blueberries and sassafras. 

Marian complained bitterly that the others had no 
chance to offer food to the gull, for Neptune was 
there early and late, and spent the most of the day 
idly lounging on the rocks, skipping stones in the 
water, and trying to teach tricks to his feathered 
friend, who perched contentedly on the boy's bare 
brown foot. 

‘«Neptune,"’ said Annie one day, ‘‘what makes 
you love Graywings so?”’ 

‘‘'Cause he loves me, I guess,’’ said Neptune 
simply. ‘‘ You've got folks, and things to do, and 
Graywings and | haven't got anybody but ourselves.’’ 

‘*Pooh !'’ said Ben. ‘ He's got a whole flock of 
relations, probably, sisters and brothers and cousins 
and aunts, over on Greening’s Island ; and he’s just 
fat and rich, and don’t care any more about his 
family. How's that, Graywings?"’ 

‘‘No such thing !'’ said Neptune hotly. ‘He 
just likes us because we've been good to him ; and he 
can’t remember his folks.’’ 

‘Well, if you're so fond of him,’’ retorted Ben. 
‘‘you’'d better be careful how you sit here shying 
stones around, or you'll hit him.”’ 

‘*No, I won't, neither,’’ Neptune answered sul- 
lenly, and climbed up the rocks out of sight. 

But one day Neptune was nowhere to be found, 
and down on the sand little Graywings fluttered piti- 
fully, dragging a broken wing, —broken a second time 
by a cruel blow of a stone; for nothing else could 
have harmed him so. 

The children—even big Ben—wept with pity and 
wrath. Neptune did it,—they knew he did. 

‘‘He was bound to make trouble with those old 
stones,’’ said Annie tearfully, and Marion sobbed, 
‘I never wanted Neptune even to see Graywings, — 
you know I never did !"’ 

Once more Ben bound up the poor wing, and once 
more Graywings was fed and petted to his heart's 
content. And still Neptune did not return ! 

At last, one day the children saw him bounding 
down the rocks, and flew after him, with voices raised 
in protest. They found him leaning over poor Gray- 
wings with a face of distress. 

‘‘O Ben !"" he called, ‘‘what’s the matter? How 
did it happen ?”’ 

‘‘How did it happen?’’ mocked Ben bitterly. 
‘You're a pretty chap to be asking that! You did it 
yourself, with your old stones,—just as I said you 
would,—and then you ran off and left him !"’ 

‘*No such thing!'’ And Neptune was on his feet, 
and his fists were clenched and his eyes ablaze. 

‘* Where have you been, then ?"’ 

‘*Yes, where?’’ chorused the little girls. 

‘Been blueberryin’ over at Pretty Marsh for the 
hotel,—that’s where! And Graywings was all right 
when I went off.’’ 

Annie stepped out bravely. 

‘‘You may just go home, Neptune, and don’t 
you ever come near Graywings again! You hit him! 
Nobody else around here throws stones, and nobody 
else comes down on these rocks.”’ 

Neptune turned without a word or a look, and went 
away, and it was a long time before the children saw 
him again. 

One night Graywings, healed for the second time, 
and strong as ever, was hopping up and down the 
piazza, with a crowd of admirers around him. He 
turned his smooth, gray head and shining eyes from 
side to side. Uncle Ned came over to watch the lit- 
tle procession. 
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«It makes me feel mean nowadays,’’ he said to 
the children’s father, ‘‘whenever | see a gull; for I 
hit one with a stone a few weeks ago, down there on 
the rocks. It was pure accident, and | couldn't find 
the little chap again. 1 was very sorry.”' 

Ben's face lighted up. He saw ia a moment the 
whole mistake. 

‘Why, Uncle Ned,"’ he shouted, ‘‘ that was Gray- 
wings! And we found him, and now he’s all well."’ 

But later he drew Annie aside, and the two dis- 
appeared. Up the hot and dusty road they hurried, 
and into the woods to the rough cabin which Nep- 
tune called home. The boy was sitting at the door, 
staining little strips of wood for baskets, and the 
old woman who employed him was scolding angrily. 
The children walked bravely up to him, and Ben 
spoke first. 

‘Neptune, you didn’t do it; it was Uncle Ned. 
And we want you to come down and help feed Gray- 
wings this afternoon.,’’ 

Neptune looked up, and his ey:s were shining 
gladly. 

‘«* All right,’’ he said ; ‘I'll come.’’ 

PawrtTucksT, R. I. 


now 
“This Blunt Thing” 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HAVE learned much concerning opportunity 
from these lofty lines of Edward Rowland Sill: 


** This I beheld or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain, 

And underneath a cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 
banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by 
foes. 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, ‘ Had I a sword of keener steel, — 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears, but this 

Blunt thing—-!’ He snapt and flung it from his 
hand, 

And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 

And weaporless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day.’’ 


That ‘ blunt thing,’’ they kept calling him,—that 
little Arab from the street, who, enticed into the Sun- 
day-school, brought chaos with him. He was hustled 
from class to class by despairing teacher after despair- 
ing teacher. At last the superintendent said: ‘It is 
useless to try more. This whole school may not be 
wrecked by one street Arab. We must close the 
doors against him for the whole school's weal."’ 

But a young girl said: ‘‘ Mr. Superintendent, my 
heart breaks at the thought of no place but the street 
for that poor boy. Let me try to help and save him."’ 
‘«Mr. So-and-So, and Mr. So-and-So, and Mr. So- 
and-So, have tried,’’ the superintendent said. ‘‘ What 
can you do? No, for the school’s sake we must turn 
him out.’ But the brave quest still was, ‘« Mr. 
Superintendent, let me try.'’ She got her wish, and 
the wild boy was in her class on the next Sunday. 

The story of her struggle with him, and, at last, 
victory over him, is too long for the telling just now. 
But skill and patience, prompted by love, did finally 
win, graciously subdue, make trophy for the Lord 
Jesus. To-day he who was that street Arab is a 
wealthy, honored Christian and church-member in a 
Western city, because, with holy daring, that fair girl 
seized for her Lord's sake that ‘* blunt thing."’ 

That ‘‘blunt thing,",—I have known so many call 
their chance for preparing a lesson for its teaching. 
‘«T have no time,"’ I have heard so many say. ‘I 
am driven through the whole six week-days ; my 
mind must be occupied with other things. When 
some fine leisure comes, perhaps I may attempt to 
teach, but now it is impossible.’’ But now and then 
I have known one and another who, with the high 
feeling of the king's son, and for the King’s sake, 
have seized their ‘‘blunt’’ chance for the King’s 
glory. They have found some fragmentary moments 
each day tor the study of the lesson; they have 
caught at rides in street-cars for it ; they have thought 
about the lesson, and flung upward ejaculatory prayers 
about it when, now and then, the week-day toil relaxed 
a little. And though they have esteemed their chance 
but a ‘blunt thing,’’ somehow they have wrought 
with it admirable teaching for their class, and such 
increasing intelligence and culture for themselves ! 
I have seen dull Christian faces, but theirs have 
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shone. Such a face comes before me as I write,— 
that of a gentleman as pressed by business as any 
one I have ever known, but who will, and does, use 
what he bewails as his ‘‘ blunt’’ opportunity for the 
boys who hang every Sunday on his lips and for his 
Lord. 1 think he changes that ‘* blunt thing’’ into 
the ‘‘steel-blue’’ blade of the king’s son. 

The truth is, if you are bound to call it so, almost 
any opportunity of service shall seem to you a ** blunt 
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thing.’’ But the spirit of the king’s son can change 
it into conquering sword. He who will seize an 
opportunity, even though it look as poor and broken 
as the ‘‘blunt thing,’’ shall have it and do much 
with it. He who despises what he can and has, and 
only longingly and idly waits to get his grip on the 
steel-blue blade the king’s son bears, shall only wait 
his life through with empty and useless hand. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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How Billie’s Father Found Peace 


By Isabel 


|LLIE and his father were following a 
foot-path through the dwarf cedars 
and scrubby underbrush across Sandy 
4A took. The path wound in and out 

over the ridges, and Billie had to trot 
briskly to keep his father in sight. Robert Sloan was a 
tall man, and he strode along with bowed head through 
the warm, sweet stillness, without apparent regard for 
the patter of the bare feet behind him, but, when 
once it paused suddenly, he turned and looked back, 

One week before, Rachel, his wife, had died, and with 
her went the strength of his strength. His rough sun- 
browned face was shadowed with bitterness as well as 
grief, for his thoughts were bitter. Rachel was too 
young to die: it seemed too hard, too cruel. She had 
been so much to him. She was too good for him; 
but it was all so sudden. He had not thought her 
very ill; he could not get used to it. All this he felt, 
rather than thought. All the week he had been trying 
with the energy of a strong will to work out his grief. 

Nothing was of any use, however. All his familiar 
occupations — clam - digging, fishing, gardening, every- 
thing customary — had become blank and unbearable. 
He had tried to-day to escape from the familiar, but 
it was habit, after all, that had brought him across to 
the Hook, where he had been every year for plums. 
He had never brought Billie before ; but the boy had 
looked so longingly from the shore, that, partly to make 
a difference, partly to please the child, he had taken 
him into the boat. Billie was too young to understand, 
he supposed, but how little the boy seemed to care. 
He had cried at first, to be sure, and his father had 
held him on his lap and absently dried his tears. But 
since then he had apparently been happy in his play. 

The neighbors had been very kind; had kept Billie 
several nights, and given him cake enough to make 
him sick, and Billie had eaten it, and never mentioned 
his mother. But then he was only a child. 

The father did not guess that behind him, under Bil- 
lie’s old straw hat, the little brown face so like his own 
in every feature grew almost as sad, though not as bit- 
ter, as his own, whenever it was not kindled at some 
new discovery; nordid hesee the steady blue eyes twice 
fill with tears, which Billie hastily dried on the sleeve 
of his blouse. When his father looked back Billie was 
whistling and flourishing a switch. 

As they went on, every time they came up out of a 
hollow the low murmur of the ocean which formed a 
background for the silence swelled a little, until at the 
edge of the cedars a sudden wind flung the sound full 
upon them. As he looked he heard a boom and a 
low, swift, singing noise, and far out at sea a great 
column of water spouted up. 

‘‘Oh! what's that, Dad ?’’ he cried excitedly. 

‘¢That's a shot from the big guns at thetestin’ sta- 
tion,’’ said his father. ‘‘Pretty soon you'll see an- 
other.’’ He spoke quietly, but he was oppressed with 
a sudden sense of the world’s carelessness of his sor- 
row. No one cared except himself; everything was 
going on just the same. 

They had turned northward along the wide, grass- 
grown beach. Billie had to run over to the water’ s edge 
and back. More and more ships kept coming in sight. 
Twice they heard the big guns boom out again. 

Then, after walking a long way, and passing the bare 
plum bushes unloaded by other gatherers, they reached 
a place where the dark blue fruit hung almost as thick 
as grapes. 

It was very exciting, for the fullest bushes were al- 
ways a little farther on. Besides eating a great many 
plums, Billie filled his basket twice and emptied it 
into his father’s big one. ‘‘ Ain't they beauties, Dad? 
We' ve almost got it full, and ain't there alot? Won't 
mother ’’ — 

The sentence ended abruptly, and the man, who had 
been only half listening until the last word struck his 
heart, turned quickly. Billie had disappeared. The 
father, his face sharp with grief, stood up, and walked 
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over to the nearest plum bush. Behind it, where he 
had flung himself face down in the sand, lay Billie, 
one hand thrown out over his head, his whole little 
body shaking in a passion of sobs. Dropping on the 
sand beside him, his father lifted him without a word. 
As he clasped the quivering child, and felt the rapid 
heart beats against his own, a great wave of tenderness 
rushed over him. Before it the hard, dead weight of 
his grief changed like an ice-bound stream at the 
touch of spring ; it swept through him in a mighty tor- 
rent, but it was no longer frozen and death-like. He 
spoke gently. ‘Why, Billie!’’ 

The boy had been struggling bravely to quiet him- 
self, but at his father's words he burst out, ‘*«O Dad! 
she isn’t there— she can't have any !"’ 

The father was almost frightened at the strength of 
the boy's grief. ‘* Hush, Billie! She's very happy, 
you know; she don't need any o’ these."’ 

‘*But I want her to want them,’’ broke in the child 
passionately; and Robert Sloan bowed his head against 
the rough little head on his shoulder. 

The touch of his father’s tears quieted Billie, he had 
never thought that men could cry. His arm stole up 
around his father’s neck, and presently he sobbed, ‘I 
didn’t mean to cry, Dad. She said not to, and I have- 
n't hardly any but at nights. She doesn't like us to 
cry, | guess.’’ 

Then for a long time they sat in silence, growing 
calmer, and the low roar of the ocean was the only 
sound. At last Robert raised his head and saw the sky 
golden in the west. ‘*We must go home, son."’ 

They struck directly across through the gathering 
gloom of the cedars. The father led the way with the 
heavy basket on his arm; and he was so silent that 
Billie vaguely feared the comfort of his new fellow- 
ship was vanishing. 

He could not see how all the bitterness had gone 
from his father’s face. Finally he seized the great 
brown hand, and said wistfully, ‘‘Dad, will you tuck 
the covers in to-night? ’’ 

‘*Yes, Billie,’ his father replied, looking down at 
him with a smile that satisfied Billie completely. 

In the boat he snuggled close to his father while 
they drifted homeward before the fainting breeze; and 
Robert Sloan with his arm about his boy and a new 
peace in his heart looked up at the darkening hills 
and the glowing sky. 

Norwicu, Conn, 
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Lincoln as a Temperance Reformer 
By R. P. Farquharson 


HE world owes a great debt to Abraham Lincoln 
for his determined opposition, throughout his 
life, to intemperance. Before the reform of 

1840, the liquor laws of Illinois were very lax, drunk- 
ards were being created by the thousand, and a total 
abstainer was regarded as more curious than virtuous. 
It is related that frequently, in an assemblage of the 
most brilliant men of Illinois at the state capital, 
Lincoln alone abstained from using tobacco or alcohol 
in any form. And men thought him queer, 

During the year 1840, in Baltimore, began the 
great temperance agitation in memory of Washington, 
which was destined to be such a great power for good 
during the next quarter of a century. By 1842 the 
movement had reached Illinois. 

Before this Lincoln had quietly taken a stand 
against the use of intoxicants, and now he joined the 
Washingtonians. Not only did he go from town to 
town organizing into societies those slaves of drink 
who were willing to take the total-abstinence pledge. 
He pleaded with the Christian to take the hand of his 
less fortunate brother, and by his greater strength 
and ready sympathy help bring him to a higher life. 

The author of ‘‘The True Abraham Lincoln,’’ pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Company, says that he 
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was a total abstainer from all liquors, and tells this 
incident: When the committee to notify him of his 
nomination was expected in Springfield, some of Lin- 
coln’s friends offered to send some good whisky up to 
his house. ' 

‘«Gentlemen,”’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘I thank you for 
your kind intentions, but must respectfully decline your 
offer. I have no liquors in my house, and have never 
been in the habit of entertaining my friends in that way. 
I cannot permit my friends to do for me what I will 
not myself do. I shall provide cold water—nothing 
else.’’ 

Colonel John Hay, one of his secretaries and biog- 
raphers, says: ‘‘Mr. Lincoln was a man of extremely 
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temperate habits. He made no use of either whisky 
or tobacco during all the years I knew him.”’ 

Mr. John G. Nicolay, his private secretary, says : 
‘* During all the five years of my service as his private 
secretary I never saw him drink a glass of whisky, 
and I never knew or heard of his taking one.’’ 

In his devotion to temperance, as ‘a everything 
else, Lincoln practiced the same staunch adherence to 
principle which he preached in the closing words of 
the famous Cooper Institute speech. ‘‘ Let us have 
faith,"’ he said, ‘‘that right makes might, and in 
that faith let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as 
we understand it.’’ 

Detroit, MICH. 
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A Brighter Day for the Beginners 


By Mrs. j. Woodbridge Barnes, International Primary and Junior Secretary 


III. Aids for the Teachers 


HO shall teach these beginners ?’’ is a fre- 
quent question, and quite as frequent is the 
reply, ‘‘ The best person available.’’ Not 

many schools are able to secure at once a trained and 

skilled teacher, and so many of these classes and de- 
partments are being taught by young mothers who 
have little folks in the department, by young girls 
who have been assistants in the primary department, 
and many by teachers whose only recommendation has 
been a sympathetic, patient love for little children. 

When we consider that to teach these beginners, 
with their limited vocabulary and lack of control, is 
not an easy matter even for those who are experienced 
in the work, it is not surprising that many shrink 
from making the attempt, or, if they do start, are 
eagerly seeking assistance along the lines of self-im- 
provement. It is for such teachers that the following 
suggestions are offered. 


cé 


1. Making Your Own Observations 

No amount of book knowledge can make up for the 
help which comes to every teacher who keeps herself 
in a receptive attitude and is ready to adapt what she 
sees and hears. We must cultivate the habit of ob- 
serving the children at all times. 

(1.) Listen to their conversations when the children 
are in groups. 

(2.) Note their questions, both as to subject-matter 
and method of asking, and also to grasp the kind of 
information they are seeking. 

(3.) Watch them especially at their play, in the 
street, in their homes, and on the playground. Note 
the kind of games, as well as the method. Much 
that they reproduce will be a clue to the teacher, not 
only as to their interests, but as to the character which 
is forming. A greater sympathy may come to you, 
as it has to me, when you see some children repro- 
ducing in imaginative play home scenes which, at 
their age, ought never to have been witnessed. 

(4.) Take account also of the difference in the in- 
terests of boys and girls, and in the different classes 
of children socially. If opportunity permits, note 
also the difference in interests of children in different 
localities. 

(5.) Take especial interest in the things which you 
see impress them deeply, for here you have another 
clue which cannot fail to be of service. 

(6.) Notice their fears, the things which trouble 
and perplex them, and the kind of people who in- 
fluence them. 

What will these teach us? Try it, and see. I feel 
sure that others will get what I have, and that is a 
deeper insight into child life not to be obtained in any 
other way. A sympathy for the little one, a knowl- 
edge of his interests, an insight into his method of 
obtaining knowledge, his use of his imaginative pow- 
ers, are not all that will be obtained, for added to 
this will be an understanding of his wonderful activity 
of mind and body, and methods for directing each 
will suggest themselves. The way they ask questions 
and seek knowledge, and their method of using the 
laws of association, will compel an orderly arrange- 
ment of your weekly program. Their keen sense of 
justice will keep you from falling into errors of judg- 
ment in the stimulation of the pupils to right action, 
while the fact that underneath the child has a really 
religious nature, and that instinctively he is reaching 





Editor's Note.—This is the last of three articles by Mrs. 
Barnes on the Beginners’ Department of the Sunday-school 
and the new course of Beginners’ Bible Lessons issued by the 
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phiet giving a Hints on the first three months of the 
new course, prepared by Geoige H. Archibald, can be obtained 
for 10 cents from The Sunday School Times Co. 


out and feeling after a higher power. will be an inspi- 
ration to you for the regular teaching. 


2. Visit the Homes and Schools 

(1.) Home co-operation is essential to success. We 
must never forget that our mission is to assist the 
parents to do their best for their children, rather than 
to take the attitude that they are to help us. We 
need, therefore, to acquaint ourselves with the par- 
ents, see the home surroundings, and to co-operate 
with their plans where they exist, or to suggest to the 
home people ways of helping along the religious nur- 
ture of the child, when we see that no understand- 
ing of this special work exists. 

(2.) The youngest of the beginners are not in the 
kindergarten, yet the five-year-old ones may be. If 
so,—and even if they are not,—much will come to us 
by an occasional visit to the nearest kindergarten. 
What for? Well, not to copy the work done there, 
not to imitate its methods of teaching, not to tell over 
again the stories there given, but to get an under- 
standing of their methods of management and a 
knowledge of what the children are taught. 


3. Literature About and For Children 

(1.) This is a twofold suggestion. Many of the 
best and most helpful articles are being published in 
current magazines. These can be read in the public 
libraries, or one of the best might profitably be added 
to the neighborhood circulating reading-club, should 
it be out of the question to have a personal subscrip- 
tion. Many primary unions have a clipping com- 
mittee, who add to the scrap-book articles as they 
appear, and these are read by the members before or 
after the regular union session. 

Books which are helpful are many, and so only 
books which stand as types can be mentioned. 
‘Children's Ways’’ (Sully) is scientific, but simple 
and interesting. Such books as ‘‘A Study of Child 
Nature’’ (Harrison) and ‘‘ Children’s Rights ’’ (Wig- 
gin) cannot fail to be helpful to both teachers and 
mothers. ‘‘ Beckonings from Little Hands’’ (Du Bois) 
and «*Two Children of the Foothills’’ (Harrison), 
or ‘*How John and I Brought Up the Child”’ 
(Grinnell), are again types of books which will bring 
an inspiration to those who read them. Any book 
which faithfully portrays child life must quicken our 
interest and be suggestive to us. 

2. The second suggestion is of great importance, and 
that is that we keep ourselves familiar with the stories 
which are told to children, as well as the books which are 
read to them. The youngest of the children are yet in 
the ** jingle story '’ period ;'’ the oldest ones can grasp 
a story with connected ideas, and are themselves con- 
structing connected stories, and are able, in a sense, 
to appreciate ‘‘ the thread of the narrative.’’ But the 
brief, crisp statements, the lack of prolonged descrip- 
tion, and the preponderance of action in their stories, 
either such as they tell themselves or those they 
delight to listen to, give us more than a hint as to how 
our lesson story must be given if it is to hold their in- 
terest and help them. 

Aside from the reading of the children’s books that 
we may get a hint as to their style, and that we dis- 
cover whether it is the subject-matter, the repetitions 
in conversation, or the action which the story has 
told, that is so fascinating to the children, we should be 
familiar with what the children know in order that we 
may have ‘* points of contact’’ with their knowledge. 

Recently, when teaching a small group of begin- 
ners, I had been gradually developing the thought of 
God's love as shown by his gifts to us. We had 
talked about our food, and they had given to me the 
part that father had in it, that mother had prepared 
it, and they had themselves been ready to tell about 
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the seeds, and that God had sent the water and the 
sunshine. We went a step farther, and they had been 
equally ready to tell me that the silkworm had given 
the silk for their sashes and ribbons. I said: «I 
wonder where all these came from? [touching our 
white dresses and the white suit of a little lad beside 
me]. I am sure that the silkworm did not help with 
these.’’ There was silence. All were thoughtful, and 
then I saw that Beatrice, who up to this time had not 
voluntarily joined in the conversation, was getting 
ready to say something. A bright spot came in each 
cheek, her eyes shone like stars, and, leaning for- 
ward, she said with great glee, ‘‘ Where Poliy Flinders 
got her apron.’’ One other child brightened up at 
that, and said, ‘‘Oh! I know,—Mr. Cottonstalk.’’ 
Now, friends, who was Polly Flinders, and where 
did she get her apron, and what did Mr. Cottonstalk 
have to do with it anyway? Do you know? Well, 
fortunately I did, and I was thankful; for I should 
have missed an opportunity with two shy children had 
I been in ignorance of it. They were talking about a 
book of ‘‘ Mother Goose Village Stories.’’ This sort 
of thing is repeated a dozen times each Sunday ; and 
because these children under six are so dependent for 
knowledge on the stories which are told to them, it is 
more important that we should strive to understand 
what they are learning through the stories constantly 
told to them. Not that we shall ourselves use these 
stories in Sunday-school, —not at all, —but that we may 
build upon knowledge already in the child’s possession, 


4. Contact with Other Teachers 

Much can be gained from individual study and ob- 
servation which can come to us in no other way, but 
there is a distinct gain in comparing and strengthen- 
ing our work with the observations and experiences of 
others ; therefore join the nearest primary and junior 
union. Here you should meet not only teachers of 
primary classes, and those who are teaching boys and 
girls through their twelfth year, but you will find 
others who are battling with the same problems of 
teaching children under six. Perhaps those you may 
meet will have solved the very difficulty that per- 
plexes you. If the union does not have a section for 
the consideration of the needs of teachers of beginners, 
then ask for it, and assist in getting all the other 
teachers of the same grades to join with you. Many 
unions have this fall begun a systematic line of work 
for each of the three elementary grades. 

In addition to the help which should come by the 
comparison of experiences, the assistance in teaching 
the lesson, the aid for the development of the supple- 
mental work and the planning of the weekly pro- 
gram, the union should be able to furnish assist- 
ance along the line of teacher-training by giving 
the opportunity to study the International Teacher- 
Training Course, No. 1. A _ training-course leaflet 
will give full information, and can be obtained from 
the International Primary Office, 33 Kearney Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. This course is in five sections, 
any one of which will aid the teachers of any grade, 
provided the leader grades the lessons as they are 
taught, or if the students will adapt the application to 
their grades. 

Should it be that no union is held in the neighbor- 
hood, perhaps one might be started, or an effort made 
to get others to unite in the study of the training course 
referred to. Not that individual study of it cannot 
be helpful, but there is an inspiration in the study 
with others. Information concerning this training 
course and the work of the unions can be obtained 
from the general secretary or the primary secretary of 
every state and province, or from the writer at the 
address just named. 


5. Conventions, Institutes, and Schools of Methods 

Every state and province holds its annual conven- 
tion, and has a carefully planned campaign for the 
state through its county and township or district con- 
ventions and institutes, and at each of these some 
help will be planned for the teachers of the beginners 
this year. In addition there are the schools of meth- 
ods, which meet for at least a week, and where special 
training can be obtained, or where superintendents 
can have teachers prepared for their work. Each 
year the number of these schools is larger, and a 
corresponding increase in the efficiency in the teach- 
ing force is discernable. 

With the deepening of our sense of responsibility, 
and the elevation of the standard of teaching, there 
have come increased opportunities for culture, and the 
teacher who truly desires to improve is now without 
excuse. In addition to all that has been suggested, 
we still have to supplement our endeavors tire promise, 
‘¢ If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God, 
who giveth to all men liberally."’ 

Newakk, N. J. 
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Lesson 5. November I. David and Absalom 
2 Sam. 15: 1-12, (Study vs. 1-23. Read 2 Sam. 13, 14.) Memory verses, 4-6. 











Golden Text: Honor thy father and thy mother: that thy days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.—Exod. 20 : 12. 


COMMON VERSION 


AMERICAN REVISION 


COMMON VERSION 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And it came to pass after this, that Absa- x And it came to pass after this, that Absa- let me go and which I have thee, let me go and pay my vow, which I have 
lom prepared him chariots and horses, and lom prepared him a chariot and horses, and vowed unto the LORD, in Hebron. ; vowed unto Jehovah, in Hebron. 8 For thy 
fifty men to run before him. fifty men to run before him. 2 And Absalom h : or bd by ag vow ed a 7 — I servant vowed a vow while I abode at Geshur 

2 And Absalom rose up early, and stood rose up early, and stood beside the way of the abode at Geshur In syria, saying, if the LORD 


beside the way of the gate : and it was so, that 
when any man that had a controversy came to 
the king for judgment, then Absalom called 


gate: and it was so, that, when any man had 
a suit which should come to the king for judg- 


shall bring me again indeed to Jerusalem, 
then I will serve the LORD. 


9 And the king said unto him, Go in peace. Jehovah. g And the king said unto him, Go 
ment, then Absalom called unto him, and So he arose, and went to Hebron. 





























in ? Syria, saying, If Jehovah shall indeed 
bring me again to Jerusalem, then I will S serve 


in peace. So he arose, and went to Hebron. 


unto him, and said, Of what city av# thou? said, Of what city art thou? And he said, 1o € But Absalom sent spies throughout all 1o But Absalom sent spies throughout all the 
And he said, Thy servant 7s of one of the ‘Thy servant is of one of the tribes of Israel. the tribes of Israel, saying, As soon as ye hear tribes of Israel, saying, As soon as ye hear the 
tribes of Israel. : 3 And Absalom said unto him, See, thy mat- the sound of the trumpet, then ye shall say, sound of the trumpet, then ye shall say, Absa- 
3 And Absalom said unto him, See, thy ters are good and right; but there is no man Absalom reigneth in Hebron. lom is king in Hebron. 11 And with Absalom 
| matters are good and right; but there is no donated of tee tne to hear thee Aieehoue 11 And with Absalom went two hundred ~~ > tanta Ps pa , 
' man deputed of the king to hear thee. - 2 ee pa Pe. 4 \bsalor men out of Jerusalem, ‘hat were called ; and went two hundred men out o Jerusa em, that 
. 4 Absalom said moreover, Oh that I were said moreover, Oh that I were made judge in they went in their simplicity, and they knew Were invited, and went in their simplicity ; 
. made judge in the land, that every man which the land, that every man who hath any suit or not any thing. and they knew not any thing. 12 And Absa- 
I hath any suit or cause might come unto me, cause might come unto me, and [ would do 12 And Absalom sent for Ahithophel the lom ‘sent for Ahithophel the Gilonite, David's 
y and I would do him justice ! him justice! 5 And it was So, that, when any Gilonite, David's counsellor, from his city, counsellor, from his city, even from Giloh, 
p 5 And it was so, that when any man came man came nigh to do him obeisance, he put even from Giloh, while he offered sacrifices. while he was offering the sacrifices. And the 
‘ nigh ¢o Aim to do him obeisance, he put forth forth his hand, and took hold of him, and And the conspiracy was strong ; for the peo- conspiracy was strong ; for the people in- 
y his hand, and took him, and kissed him. kissed him. 6 And on this manner did Absa- ple increased continually with Absalom. creased continually with Absalom. 
6 And on this manner did Absalom to all lom to all Israel that came to the king for F : i : : 
Israel that came to the king ave paaapat : - men opt T : . Absalom stole the hearts of the Ahehphet to Syr. and some editions of Sept., four. 2 Heb. Aram. % Or, worship 4 Or, sent 
Q stole the hearts of the men of Israel. men of Israel. ° . ——e : P . , 
; “et dan oth So sans ohare table sant, 7 And it came to pass at the end of ! forty PRONUNCIATION ; Absalom, Ab’sa-lém ; Ahithophel, A-hith’o-phél. 
t that Absalom said unto the king, I pray thee, years, that Absalom said unto the king, I pray The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
- % > 4 % % 
yf 
or ° 47 was stealing hearts by appealing to this passion. of David's fortieth year. The same fortieth year is 
of Surroundings and Critical Notes He was alles them to Aeak what a magnificent mentioned (1 Chron. 26: 31) in connection with the 
d By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. king he would make. ; ; j great assembly when Solomon was first made king 
d Verses 2-4.—Under the guise of friendly interest, (1 Chron, 23 : 1 to 29: 22a). This preceded his being 
of LACE.—Different parts of the land of Israel. he was also stirring up discontent.—Xose up early : made king ‘' the second time" (1 Chron. 29 : 22 6-24, 
Ly Time. —The outbreak occurred early in a ver- The verb is frequentative,—‘‘ he used to rise. So condensed from 1 Kings 1). It is impossible to dis- 
r- nal year, the season of new corn (2 Sam. 17: with other verbs in the passage.—Of what city art sociate the two events, Absalom and Solomon stand 
or 19, 28), at the close of the fortieth year of David thou : He would start a conversation by showing a_ for two opposing parties in Israelitish politics. 
<3 (15:7); that is, at the beginning of his last year friendly interest in a person.— There is no man de-- Verse 10.—Sent spies, etc.: A simultaneous upris- 
i (5:5). Perhaps 1023 B.C., or, by the usual Assyrian puted; The implication is that the king is busy with ing is planned for, The people are to be swept into 
wed reckoning, 972 B.C. other things, and does not attend as he ought to it by surprise, and the revolt is to be accomplished 
Ws INTERVENING Events. — David’s repentance and affairs of justice. Probably Absalom insinuated that before there is time for second thought. 
rk subsequent exemplariness did not prevent his reap- David was getting into his second childhood, and was Verse 11.— Two hundred men: They were not con- 
ing a harvest from the bad seed he had sown. A_ so much occupied with his last new wife and her pre- spirators, but their being with Absalom made it seem 
he few happy years, apparently, followed the incidents cocious boy Solomon, and his utopian scheme for as if all the leading citizens of Jerusalem were in the 
1g of the ark and the great promise. Preparations were temple building, that he had no time for his proper conspiracy. Further, they thus became hostages to 
e- begun for the temple. Solomon was born. But business as king.—Oh that I were made judge: him for the conduct of their friends. 
3 He assumes that he is David's natural heir, being Verse 12.—Adbsalom sent Ahithophel: So the mar- 
“i 2 probably his oldest living son, and suggests that, if gin of the Revised Versions. Whatever this means, 
at the doting old man does not care to burden himself it is the natural translation. Ahithophel was the 
ng with the administration of justice, he might at least, brains of the conspiracy, and it was as splendidly 
T= in the interest of his subjects, appoint his competent managed as it was unprincipled. Absalom would 
let son to do that part of his work. probably have succeeded if he had had sense enough 
m Verses 5, 6.—The handsome prince, with his splen- to cling to Ahithophel.— When he made the sacri- 
ot, did equipage, strengthened his case by his affability. fices : Not “ while,” nor “ offered,” as in the English 
1. Barring his untruthfulness and his manifest unfitness Versions.—/ucreased continually with Absalom : 
™ to reign, some of his ways of seeking for popularity Probably most of them really preferred David, but 
©, are worthy of admiration. they wanted to be on the winning side. 
ire Verses 7-9.—At the end of forty years: Not AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
to ‘*after,”” as in the Old Version. The variant ‘ four” 
(margin of Rev. Ver.) has no standing, though Y 
or- Josephus may be right in saying that it was now four 
de years since David's reconciliation to Absalom. As When a man climbs to rob his fellows he uses a 
rse we have seen above, the time indicated isthe close /adder labelled ‘‘ kindness." 
10t 
dy et ae 
ing 
ved d 
‘of A Son an a Rebel 
the 
: By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
Beer-sheba”, 
_. eetioy ~~. ye forgiven is not sin unpunished. David's great The dates in connection with Absalom account for 
che wh c sin was pardoned, but even when assuring eleven years, and to these are to be added an unde- 
§ \e" é him of forgiveness Nathan foretold lifelong fined period between David's sin against Bathsheba 
_ ¢ aes | penalties. ‘‘Thou wast a God that forgavest them, and Amnon’s similar sin against Absalom’s sister, 
me , se though thou tookest vengeance of their doings.” After Tamar, which are loosely connected by a vague 
ers \. AH / David's great sin in the matter of Bathsheba the ‘‘afterthis,”’ emphasizing the moral connection rather 
*th- ate all A glory faded from his life, and little brightness wasin than the chronological sequence. 
cial neo-tea fp flath 4 it. His family was torn by feuds, his unbridled lust Another point of view from which Absalom’s con- 
nts ; set an evil example to his son Amnon, whose murderat spiracy may be regarded is as being the working out 
ach David had been unscrupulous and a polygamist, and the hand of his brother Absalom followed close on of a divine purpose through human sins. Nathan 
4 in due time these practices bore fruit for a series of his sin against Absalom’s sister. Absalom’s flight told David that ‘‘the sword should never depart from 
“— years in family troubles, including instances of rape and exile embittered him against David; his two his house,” and that Jehovah would “raise up evil 
ich- and murder (chaps. 13-15). The year before the out- years of exclusion from the court, even after he was against thee out of thine own house;" and Absalom’s 
break, probably, occurred the three days of pesti- allowed toreturn from exile, chafed Absalom's vanity murder of his brother, and his unnatural rebellion, 
ity, lence that followed the census, and the selection of and masterfulness still more, and set him plotting which were the products of his ungoverned passions, 
1ere Ornan’s threshing-floor as the site of the temple against his father. And all this harvest of bitter his vanity, ambition, and disregard of family ties, 
the chap. 24 ; 1 Chron, 21, 22 ff., especially 26:31). This fruits came directly from the seed sown by David fulfilled the dismal prophecy. But was Absalom 
1out gave stimulus to the preparations for the temple. In himself. He had to drink as he had brewed. Of his only an irresponsible pawn moved by God's hand on 
ted, connection with these, Solomon was publicly declared ‘‘pleasant vice” Heaven made ‘‘ whips to scourge the chess-board ? No, he was a real agent and his 
; king (1 Chron, 23: 1 to 29 : 224). him.’’ The story of Absalom’s conspiracy teaches acts were Ais sins. Was the whole tragedy any the 
‘ad. * most impressively the old lesson: ‘‘Whatsoever a_ less God's chastisement because it came about 
af ’ 





Verse 1.—A chariot: Not ‘chariots,’ as in the 
Old Version. People love a fine show. Absalom 


man soweth, that shall he also reap." ‘‘ The mills of 
God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small.” 





through the play of wicked passions? No, the free 
action of man and the sovereigu action of God, weav- 
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ing even sins into the great web, are perfectly com- 
atible. A psalmist saw this truth when he prayed 
or deliverance ‘‘from the wicked, who is thy 
sword, from men who are thy hand,’’ and we have 
to hold fast by both the responsibility of man and the 
sovereign will of God, and to adore the all-governing 
Power which ‘‘ maketh the wrath of man to praise” 
him. 

As to the plot itself, the lesson gives, first, a vivid 
outline of Absalom’s mean cunning in posing as a 
true friend of the people. For four whole years he 
worked all the arts of a demagogue. First, he set 
up a chariot and horses, with fifty ‘‘ avant-couriers,” 
which served the double purpose of announcing his 
candidature for royal dignity and of advertising him- 
self, as such state was unusual. It was a distinct 
bid for the succession, which, in Eastern kingdoms, 
does not follow the law of primogeniture. One of 
David's sons was to follow him on the throne, but 
which was an unsolved question; and Absalom’s am- 
bition and masterfulness had determined that the 
prize should be his, if craft and daring could win it. 
The vulgar eye is caught by flash and glitter, as 
some silly animals are enticed into the trap by a bit 
of looking-glass. 

His next move was to affect diligent devotion to 
the public good. He ‘‘rose early,” so full of public 
spirit was he, and ingratiated himself with all who 
had complaints of any sort by professing sympathetic 
interest in the complainants’ cases, giving a verdict 
in their favor without inquiry, and lamenting his poor 
old father’s negligence in administering justice. No 
doubt, his insinuations on that head were grounded 
in truth, and David's own sin had slackened his vigor 
as a guardian of public morals and dispenser of jus- 
tice. A loving son would have thrown a cloak over 
his father’s failures, as Japhet did to Noah; but this 
headstrong, heartless plotter displayed them to all, 
and tried to build up a reputation on the ruins of his 
father’s. To foster discontent, to magnify defects in 

ublic men, to hint how much better things would go 
if he were in power, and how he loves the people and 
wishes office only because he could do them good, are 
the demagogue’s tricks all the world over and all the 
ages through. And people in America and England 
are taken in by them still, though so old. Absalom 
had one more arrow in his quiver,—the show of cor- 
diality and of wishing to be ‘‘ hail, fellow, well met,” 
witheverybody. ‘‘ Let us have noceremony nor * obei- 
sance.’ Are we not allona level? Shake hands as 
man with man”—and all this frank good-fellowship 
from the owner of chariot and horses and half a hun- 
dred ‘‘forerunners.”” So the splendor enhanced the 
condescension and the condescension blunted envy 
or dislike of the splendor. How very modern in 
essence the story is, though the form of it is so 
antique! 

This advertising of himself lasted for four years 
(according to the right reading of verse 7). What 
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was David doing all the time to let such audacious 
treason go on at his very palace gate? There is 
something very pathetic and significant of much in 
his inaction all through the story of Absalom’s rebel- 
lion, not only during these four years, but also when 
it at last burst into flame. Evidently he recognized 
in it God's punitive hand, and kissed the rod. That 
temper reached its noble climax when he sent back 
the ark and left the issue of the whole trouble in 
God’s hands (vs. 25, 26). He takes no steps to resist 
or to defend himself. He accepts the punishment of 
his forgiven sin, and punishment accepted heals 
though it hurts. 

Even Absalom’s suspiciously sudder turn to piety, 
transparent though it was, does not rouse David to 
prohibit what he could scarcely fail to have seen to 
be a blind. All he says in answer to Absalom’s volu- 
ble explanation of his wish to go to Hebron is ‘‘Go 
in peace.’’ The laconic permission veiled more than 
a suspicion of the real motive for the request. The 
cloak of religion may cover very ugly plots, and there 
is no more dangerous demagogue than the pretended 
devout man. ‘The sacrifice to be offered in Hebron 
turned out to be the trumpet blast proclaiming Absa- 
lom king. Hebron was probably chosen because it 
had been David's capital, and its people would prob- 
ably be discontented at the substitution of Jerusalem, 
and because of its association with Abraham. 

Absalom had given color to his pretext of sacrificing 
by inviting two hundred men from Jerusalem to go 
with him to the subsequent feast, and ‘‘they went in 
their simplicity.” Astute intriguers often cast a 
glamour over well-meaning followers, who, too late, 
find out their mistake. It is well to be ‘‘ harmless as 
doves,” but it is well also to be wise as serpents, 
Harmlessness blended with wisdom is a good mix- 
ture. Ahithophel was probably the brain of the con- 
spiracy, for Absalom does not show himself possessed 
of anything but a dash of low cunning, and through- 
out the subsequent progress of the rebellion originates 
nothing, but helplessly depends on others’ counsel. 
If he is ‘‘mine own familiar friend, in whom I 
trusted,” spoken of in Psalm 41: 9, we see how bitter 
his defection was to David. 

The whole story has a lesson in it for fathers and 
for sons,—for fathers, teaching them how cruel fool- 
ish indulgence is, and how often it sharpens a sword 
that will strike at their own hearts; for sons, setting 
before them, in one example, all that a son should 
not be, and showing the hideousness of filial ingrati- 
tude, of filial deceiving of a father’s confidence, of 
filial abuse of a father’s love, and of unholy hanker- 
ing after a father’s place or possessions, 
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How can he dispense justice to others who dis- 
penses with it for himself ? 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Short-Lived Glory 
ND 7t came to pass after this, that Absalom pre- 
pared him a chariot and horses, and fifty men 
to run before him (vy. 1). There is in Mexicoa 
famous historical stone, It is nine feet in diameter, 
three feet in height, carved on top and sides, with a 
deep bowl inthe center. Itis the old sacrificial stone 
used in sacrificing to the Aztec war god. In ancient 
Mexico all the important festivals required human 
sacrifices. A handsome youth was chosen a year 
before the intended sacrifice to represent some par- 
ticular deity, acaptive without a blemish on his body. 
He was then arrayed in splendid dress, regaled with 
incense, and went abroad in regal state, attended by 
a crowd of pages, who frequently prostrated them- 
selves before him, and, indeed, worshiped him. In 
this way he led an easy, luxurious life until the time 
for the sacrifice, when his short-lived glory was at an 
end. He was then stripped of his gaudy apparel, 
and conducted toa temple outside the city. They 
led him to the sacrificial stone, where he was slain 
and his heart cast at the feet of the idol to whom the 
temple was devoted. The history of Absalom is 
much like that. He sold himself to the Devil, and for 
a little while he lived a gay life. He made a large 
display, and won much applause, but it was a quick 
journey to the sacrifice. ‘Those who sell themselves 
to evil are sure to have to pay the price erelong. 


The Weapon of the Coward 


Absalom said moreover, Oh that I were made 
judge in the land (v. 4). In Spain they have stiletto 
shops, where they sell nothing but knives, swords, 
daggers, and stilettos. One may see hundreds of 
them in the show windows with their evil, glistening 
blades, and thousands inside the store. Many of the 
Spaniards carry such a weapon. It serves none of 
the useful ends of the ordinary knife. Its sides are 


dull, but its point is terrible. It is made for one pur- 
pose, and only one,—to stab men. Absalom kept a 
pocket full of stilettos. Slyly, shrewdly, with infinite 
cunning, he watched for chances to stab his father in 
the back. He drove the keen-pointed knife again 
and again into the loyalty of the citizens for the old 
king. He was not an open, brave enemy, he was a 
lurking coward with a stiletto. There are many 
people to-day who carry stilettos. Every one who 
peddles gossip has one of these in his sleeve or pocket. 


A Step or a Leap 

So Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel 
(v. 6). Two boys were walking through the woods. 
They came to a brook; both stopped deliberating 
what was best to be done. ‘‘I'm going to leap it,” 
said Tom. ‘I’m going to work my way over, stone 
by stone,” said the more prudent brother. Tom 
leaped, and, missing his footing, fell into the middle 
of the stream; whilst Robert, working his way care- 
fully from one stone to another, landed safe and dry 
on the other side. Absalom was not willing to work 
his way toward the kingdom step by step, fitting 
himself to be God’s king over Israel, but he risked 
everything in one desperate, wicked leap, and failed. 
There is only one right way to climb up to high posi- 
tion, and that is step by step through fitness for it. 


The Effect of Continued Temptation 


So Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel 
(v. 6). When Sir Christopher Wren, in order to build 
his new cathedral in London, was tearing down the 
old St. Paul's, for a whole day thirty workmen beat 
against the wall without any apparent result. Sir 
Christopher, however, knowing the vibration, thus 
slowly imparted to the wall, must conquer in the end, 
made them persevere, and on the second day with 
the battering ram the wall fell. Absalom would have 
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been mobbed and slain if he had at first proposed 
open rebellion against King David. But he bat- 
tered away for four years in the dark, and he had 
shaken the kingdom. Beware of temptations that 
keep pegging away at you. Keep yourself out of the 
way of them. Don’t put yourself where you will be 
constantly under their pressure. Some day the wall 
will go down. Some day your heart will vibrate in 
sympathy with it. Some day your heart will be 
stolen from its loyalty to God. 


** Kiss Your Mother” 

(Golden Text.) A lady tells of a visit she made 
at one time in a beautiful home where lived a dear 
old lady, Aunt Abby. Seeing her sitting in her 
rocking-chair by the window one day, and 1ooking a 
bit lonely, as she passed by she put her arm around 
her, and kissed hercheek. The old lady flushed with 
pleasure, and said, ‘‘ Thank you,dear. Thank you.” 
‘““Why, Aunt Abby,” said the lady, ‘‘I am surprised 
that you should seem to care so much.” ‘‘ My dear,” 
she said earnestly, ‘‘kiss your mother; kiss her often. 
You don't know how much good it will do her. Ah! 
we kissed them so much when they were little ones, 
the darlings! but now they have so much to do, and 
so many cares, it is not strange that they seem to 
forget. They are so kind and good. They want us 
to have everything, and more than we need. It is 
only that they are always so busy. Don’t forget, 
dear, to kiss your mother every day. It will make 
her very happy, and—when she is gone, the memory 
will be all the sweeter,” 


Honoring the Father 

(Golden Text.) I saw a beautiful thing not long 
ago. It was a brilliant, successful man, widely 
known, paying honor and giving loving attention to 
his father. ‘The father had always been a man of 
humble parts; he had never been known as a brilliant 
or particularly successful man. But he has been a 
good man, and a good father, and, now that the son 
has come to honor, there is nothing that he can do 
too good to show his gratitude to and respect for his 
father. It is a beautiful sight. 
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Character ts not a matter of complexion. 
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66 BSALOM PREPARED HIM A CHARIOT AND HorsgEs, 
AND Firty MEN TO RUN BEFORE HIM.”—For 
centuries past chariots have disappeared from 

Palestine, but the function of the forerunner sur- 

vives. The great man rode his caparisoned steed, 

while his ze/amy walked or ran ahead of him, not 
only in the city, but also on the country roads. In 

Damascus I have seen several officers precede His 

Excellency the wali, to announce his coming and 

clear the way before him, ‘‘ During my stay in Cairo, 

one of the commonest sights was a carriage of a 

pasha, or acarriage containing ladies of the khedive’s 

hareem, preceded through the crowded streets by one 
sais [the forerunning groom), or by two or more call- 
ing aloud for the clearing of the way” (‘‘ Studies in 

Oriental Social Life,” Trumbull). 

The number ‘‘ fifty men” is not too large, seeing 
Absalom had more in view than the ordinary object 
of heralding himself. 

‘*AnND ABSALOM RosE up Earty.’’—Once, in a 
mountain village shortly after midnight, I heard a 
racket. It was simply the servants of my host 
waking him up to get ready his donkeys and take 
the road so that they might reach town at sunrise. 
Generally speaking, it is the custom here. Orientals 
are still early risers, and, if Absalom meant to catch 
all comers, of course he had to rise early. 

‘‘Sroop BEsIDE THE Way OF THE GaTE,”—*‘t The 
Gate of the Lion” in Fez, Morocco, is a fine archway, 
under which the governor holds his public court and 
deals out justice. ‘* He sits cross-legged, attended 
by his secretaries, in a deep niche in the gateway, 
while in a semicircle before him squat his dozens of 
white-robed and red-capped soldiers. Before him 
kneel the plaintiff and the defendant, both talking 
volubly at the same time, and each calling God to 
witness that the other isa liar.” Middle-aged peo- 
ple tell me that they remember well when the gate of 
Joppa was also the courthouse, as the gate of Fez is 
now. 

‘* Absalom ” means the ‘‘ Father of Peace,” but in 
truth he was the father of statecraft and cunning; 
for he knew that, in the state of society at that time, 
it was the easiest thing to gain the ear and heart of 
the defeated party in a lawsuit, and poison his mind 
against the reigning king or his deputies, especially 
by making promises and raising false hopes (2 Sam. 
15: 4). 

‘‘Let ME Go anp Pay my Vow.”—There is hardly 
a family among my acquaintances which has not 
made a vow. Childless couples vow that they may 
have children. Parents vow that their children may 
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be kept safe. Others vow that it may rain, or may 
not rain. Some foolish people vow to furnish a bell 
or a candlestick, or some utensil, for such and sucha 
shrine, if the saint would send such and such an evil 
upon their enemies. Sometimes vows may be paid 
at home; sometimes it is necessary to make a jour- 
ney to the shrine or holy place. Such a journey may 
be as long as that of Absalom (eighteen miles), or 
many times longer. 
SHWEIR, Mr. LEBANON, SYRIA. 
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Flattery is an ornament that will fit only on folly. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


EE, thy matters are good and right (vy. 3). Absa- 
lom was a demagogue. He was a misleader of 
people. He used them as tools for his own per- 

sonal aggrandizement, which is the bottom notch of 
all human depravity. The temptation to regard the 
people we meet in this light grows with the passing 
years. In desperate extremities we clutch them as 
drowning men do their rescuers; we devour them 
like cannibals. Society is infested with these human 
wolves. They corrupt individuals, destroy homes, 
debauch communities, in order to satisfy personal 
passions. No one is safe from this temptation to 
regard his fellows as the tools of his lust or ambition 
(as Absalom did) unless he learns to think of every 
human being as a son or daughter of the living God. 
In the long run, you will either despise or reverence 
humanity. If you do not learn to see the divine in 
the human, you will behold only the swinish. And 
then you will do what Absalom did, deceive them 
like game he was hunting, and drive them to their 
tasks like cattle which he owned. 

So Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel 
(v. 6). So, then, hearts may be stolen. There are 
thieves of affection. And it is as much (yes, a thou- 
sand times more) a crime to come by love dishonestly 
as by money or by diamonds. Think of stealing the 
love of a little child from its mother, of a wife from 
a husband. The old saw says ‘‘Stolen waters are 
the sweetest."’ Yes, and the accursedest. Love 
must be come by honestly to be a blessing. Love 
cannot be confiscated. Love must not be stolen. 
Love must be won. ‘‘Love must owe its origin to 


love.” Did you ever have any one steal the heart of 
your friend? Of all injustice, this is the hardest to 
ear. The thief entering the house by night, poison- 


ing the dog, chloroforming the family and appropri- 
ating the treasures of a lifetime of industry and 
economy, is an angel of light compared with a man 
like this Absalom, who deliberately debauches the 
friends of a good man and seduces their affections. 
I want love. I want it more than I want land or 
houses or gold, but I don’t want what I can’t win. 
To enforce it, to stealit, to fawn for it, is to find what 
you get,—not love, but hate or scorn or pity. 

If Jehovah shall indeed bring me again to Jerusa- 
lem, then Iwill serve Jehovah (v. 8). There is some- 
thing so contemptible and hateful in this condition 
that the mind revolts from the man who made it in 
disgust. It is the bride standing at the altar, and 
saying, ‘‘If this young man will win me wealth and 
position and happiness, I will love him, and be his 
true and faithful wife, but, if not, I will desert him 
for another.” It is the young man entering the 
arena of business, and saying, ‘‘If honesty will bring 
me fortune and success then I will be honest, but, if 
not, I will descend to the depths of any ignominy 
that will procure me these two objects, without which 
I cannot live.” Put over against these words those 
others, ‘‘though he slay me, yet will I trust him.” 
What a different place Absalom would have had in 
history if he had said, ‘‘ Whether Jehovah brings me 
back to Jerusalem or involves me in perils by land 
and perils by sea, strips me of my property, takes 
from me my health, loses me my friends, always and 
everywhere I will honor my father and serve my 
God.” 

Two hundred men out of Jerusalem, ... went in 
their simplicity; and knew not anything (v. 11). 
Wouldn't you think that very ‘‘simplicity’’ would 
have touched his heart? Henry Ward Beecher once 
said to his friend, the Rev.A. J. Lyman,‘ Do you know 
the feeling that is deepest in my heart when I look 
cover my great audiences? It is compassion.” This 
was what Christ felt when he saw the masses of peo- 
ple. He saw their “simplicity.” He perceived that 
they ‘‘knew not anything.” And it is so to-day. 
How ignorant, how helpless, is the crowd of the com- 
mon people! They have trained sheep and cows and 
pigs in the stock-yards at Chicago to lead the simple 
flocks and herds up the inclined plane to the slaugh- 
tering-pen. How the demagogues mislead, how the 
charlatans victimize! 
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When a man's policy is dictated by pride it will 
be deserted by principle. 
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The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


A Young Man's Crimes 
1. Ingratitude : 
It came to pass after this (1). 
The king kissed Absalom (2 Sam. 14: 


Nourished ... children, . .. they have rebelled (Isa. 1 : 2), 
In the last days, .. . disobedient, . . . unthankful (2 Tim. 3: 1-3). 
2. Pride: 

Prepared hima chariot, ... fifty men (1). 
Pride, and arrogancy,. . . do I hate (Prov. 8 : 13). 
Pride goeth before destruction (Prov. 16: 18). 
Lofty looks . . . shall be brought low (Isa. 2: 11), 


3- Ambition : 
Oh that 1 were made judge (2-4). 


Woe to him that getteth an evil gain (Hab. 2:9). 
All these things will I give thee (Matt. 4 : 8-10). 


Gain the whole world, . . . forfeit his life (Matt. 16 : 26), 
4- Plattery : 
Kissed him. ... ¢ Stole the hearts (5, 6). 


They flatter with their tongue (Psa. 5 : 9). 
With a double heart do they speak (Psa. 12: 2, 3). 
We speak ; not as pleasing men (1 ‘Thess. 2: 4, 5). 
5. Hypocrisy : 
Let me go and pay my vow (7-9). 
Unto the wicked. .. . What hast thou ? (Psa. 50: 16, 17.) 
Sacrifice of the wicked . .. abomination (Prov. 15 : 8). 
With their lips do honor me (Isa. 29 : 13, 14). 
6. Treachery : 
Sent spies... sent for Ahithophel (10-12). 
Unto Cesar the things that are Caesar's (Matt. 22: 21), 
In subjection to the higher powers (Rom. 13: 1). 
Put them in mind... to be obedient (Tit. 3 : 1). 
To the king, as supreme (1 Pet. 2: 13). 
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He who ts rebellious as a son ought to be rejected 
as a sovereign. 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE the the word Absalom on the board as you 
begin the review. Then ask, Who was Absa- 
lom? What did he do to make himself grand 

in the eyes of the people? (v. 1.) Where did he go to 
meet those who had complaints to make to the king ? 
What did he say to all such? Did he really try first 
to find whether their cause was just? Why did he 
act in this way? What more did he do to win the 
hearts of the people, as told in verse 5? Where did 
Absalom ask permission of the king to go? What 
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was his real purpose in going to Hebron? (Tell the 
school that it was a most sacred place for all Israel- 
ites, as it was the burial-place of their great patriarch 
Abraham, and there David had first been anointed 
king.) What more did Absalom do to increase his 
chances of success? What shrewd counselor did he 
take with him to Hebron ? 

Now ask whether, in all this action, Absalom 
was obeying the commandments of God or not. 
Certainly not. Put down the words Command- 
ments broken by. Now call out which of the Ten 
Commandments Absalom broke in the action that 
he took. Let the school give them, and mark them 
down as they are called out. As a matter of fact, 
he broke the Fifth in not honoring his father. He 
broke the Tenth in coveting the throne. Also he 
broke the Eighth in that he stole the hearts of the 
people from David. Finally, he broke the Ninth in 
that he really bore false witness against the king. 
Now tell the scholars that in the lesson for next Sun- 
day we shall see the outcome of all this smashing of 
the law of God. 





COMMANDMENTS 
BROKEN BY 


ABSALOM 
FIFTH — TENTH 
EIGHTH — NINTH 
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A politician is always liberal with the seeds of 
patronage if you promise him the ripe plums. 


ew 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs.’’) 


‘Yield not to temptation."’ Psalm 27 : -1-6. 
‘* The mistakes of my life have been (37: 1-5 55: 3-4.) 
many. : : 
‘Lord of our life, and God of our Psalm 3: 1-8. 
salvation."’ (3:1, 2 5:5, 2) 
‘Oh, where are kings and empires Psalm 41 : 7-13. 
now."’ (56:5-8. 87: 5-8. 
‘*Oh for a closer walk with God."’ Psal 9 a 8 iin 
‘Lead us, heavenly Father, lead | °°" 4° '°* 
we ** (4:1-6. 6: 1-6.) 
‘*O Jesus, I have promised."’ Psalm 55 : 16-23. 
‘* My soul, be on thy guard." (73: 1, 8-10. 114: 2-6.) 


You cannot always account for the father by the son. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


In the following blackboard the sketches for the first eight 
lessons of the quarter are shown. The teacher will have used 
the first four sketches, and will now add the fifth sketch, 
** God's Commands,’ for this lesson. 
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[GOODNESS “» MERCY SHALL FOLLOW ME } 

















Quarter’s Plan: Pictures about David and his Family. 

Lesson Story : David’s Sorrows Caused by his Chil- 
dren. 

Review Thought: Honor your Parents. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Bert and Mary were poor city children, who were 
invited to spend two weeks of their vacation in the 
country with a farmer and his wife whom they had 
never seen. The farmer’s wife wondered what kind 
of children they would be, and expected them to 


make lots of trouble. Mary often asked if she couldn't 
help to set the table, or wipe the dishes, or make 
the beds, and Bert said he could rake up leaves, tend 
to the chickens, and hunt eggs. While the farmer 
was milking, Bert brushed the flies from the cows. 
The children were careful about hanging up their 
clothes; they spoke so politely to their new friends, 





FATHER 


IF WE HONOR MOTHER 


A PROMISE OF Be 











and were so kind to each other, that one night at 
bedtime the farmer’s wife said, ‘‘ You children must 
have a good, sensible father and mother.” How did 
she know? By the way they acted, of course. When 
their visit was over, the farmer's wife said she hoped 
they would come again. She wrote a letter to their 
mother, saying that the children’s visit had been a 
real pleasure to them, and that it must be a great 
honor and comfort to parents to have such nice chil- 
dren. The letter pleased them all. God has made 
a beautiful promise to those who honor their parents. 
(Drill on Golden Text.) 


Lesson Story (to the end of chapter 15). 


You surely would expect a king’s children to honor 
their parents, but, as good King David grew older, 





his children caused him many sorrows. It had been 
je SINGDOM co aL NEVER DEPART FROM THY HOUSE 


SWORD 











a great sorrow when his little baby boy died (2 Sam. 
12 : 23), but his older children caused heavier sorrows 
than that. There were many children. The Bible 
names nineteen boys and one girl. All had the same 


father; but David had many wives, and the children 
( Continued on next page) 
































difference in price. 





The housekeeper must learn to discrim- 
inate between Ivory Soap and others 
that are made to look like it. 
them lacks some quality of the Ivory and 
all of them lack its perfect purity. Their 
imperfections overbalance the slight 
Use the genuire. 


Ivory Soap 
99*%oo Per Cent. Pure. 
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A splendid Home 








Individual Work By H. Clay 
for Individuals Trumbull 


It is having a wide sale. The paper edition is still 
being used for the promotion of individual effort, in 
connection with church, tent, and Young People’s 
movements. Over 13,000 used by the Presbyterian 
Evangelistic Committee. Price of paper edition, 35 


cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
Studies for By Howard 
Agnew 


Personal Workers johnston 


Designed to help those who seek to be used of God 
in individual effort. Will be especially adapted for 
church and Young People’s organizations,-as well as 
for individual use Price, cloth, 60 cents, net; post- 
age, 6 cents additional. 


Paper, 40 cents, net; post- 
age, 5 cents additional 





International Committee of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, 3 W. 29th St., New York. | 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE BIBLE 


SCHOOL. Correspondence and lecture-study de- 
partments. Send for circular. 





CENTS sent now will bring you four visits a month from the UNION GOSPEL 
NEWS until January 1, 1904, introducing in attractive form 

Weekly Evangelical Sermons by Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. 

Weekly Courses in Bible Study by Rev. James M. Gray, D.D. 

Weekly Prayer-Meeting Discussions by Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D. 

A Department of Personal Work by Rev. Howard W. Pope. 
Department by Helen M. 
And hosts of special articles on timely subjects that you will want to read. Address: 


UNION GOSPEL NEWS, Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Winslow. 











Teachers’ Edition 


of the American Standard , 


Revised Bible 


‘contains in addition to the text 
edited by the American Revis- 
ion Committee, The Concise 
Bible Dictionary with numer- 
ous illustrations, an entirely 
New Combined Concordance 
to the American Standard edi- 
tion, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
Beautifully bound in vari- 
ous styles, $2.25 to $9.00 
For sale by all leading book- 
sellers or sent postpaid on 
veceipt of price. Send for catalogue te 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
37-41 E. 18th St., Hew York 











BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and 


degree course, $x per month. Catalogue free. 


Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


d Marion Steven- “ATA ‘the earround. Outfit, 25 cents. 
son, Principal, 4 Irving Park, Chicago, Ill. | $5 A DAY J. H. Earle & Co., Pubs., Boston. 
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lived in different houses with their own 
mothers. David was a busy king, and 
often away at war. Some of the moth- 
ers didn't love God, nor teach their chil- 
dren about him, and the children were 
spoiled. Some day one of those sons 
would be king, and each mother hoped 
her boy would be chosen. Twice God 
had sent a promise to David by Nathan 
the prophet,—one glad, the other very 
sad. (Explain briefly the occasion for 
each (7 : 13, 16; 12: 10.) 

David must have thought of these very 
often, and he knew they would come true. 
The oldest son had done a great wrong 
to his half-sister. Her own brother, Ab- 
salom, hated him for it, and waited two 
years for a chance to pay him back. 
One day the sheep-shearers came, just 
as nowad 1ys the farmers have threshers. 
Absalom made a great feast, and invited 
all the king’s sons. While they were 
drinking wine, Absalom signaled to his 
servants to kill his oldest brother, which 
they did. The others were frightened, 
and ran away, and somebody told Da- 
vid. How he grieved about his daugh- 
ter and his oldest son. Then Absalom 
fled to his grandfather's, and stayed 
three years. This caused David more 
sorrow, for he loved him and longed to 





see him many times. At last David's 
|captain persuaded David to send for 
| Absalom to come back to Jerusalem, 
| but for two more years David did not | 
allow him to see his face nor to come to 
the king’s palace. They hadn't met for | 
| five years. Finally, David consented | 
| for Absalom to come, and when he saw | 
;him he kissed him. Absalom was very | 
| handsome, and had wonderful hair. | 

Everybody praised his beauty, and it | 
spoiled him. He wanted to make a big | 
show, so prepared a chariot and horses | 
| and fifty men to run before him, calling 
out, ‘* Absalom is coming.” 

Sometimes he stood near the gate, and 
| talked to everybody who came to see 
the king. He kissed them, and told 
what he would do if king, that David | 
was old and busy, and couldn't attend | 
to everything. Absalom was so friendly 
that he stole the hearts of the people | 
|away from his father. Many wished | 
he was king. 

After several years, he asked his 
father to let him go to Hebron, his 
birthplace, to keep a promise to God. 
| David said, ‘‘Go in peace.” Absalom 
and many others went. He had sent 
spies with trumpets all over the coun- 
|try. When they heard the signal, they 
shouted, ‘* Absalom is king in Hebron!” 

A messenger told David, so he called 
his servants, and said, *‘ We must leave 
Jerusalem quickly, or Absalom will over- 
take us." A great crowd went with 
him. As they crossed the little brook 
at the foot of the hill, many were crying 
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prevent 
earnng 





RS. GEORGE KEITH, of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, writes : 

“ For three years I have paid 
for my own clothes, bought 
Christmas presents for the chil- 
dren and earned my own spend- 
ing money by representing 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Saturday Evening Post 
among my friends and neigh- 
bors. The prize money received 
each spring has been added to 
the fund which we are saving to 
buy our own home. Any mother 
will appreciate how much satis- 
faction this has given me.” 


In addition to paying liberally 
for every subscription secured this 
winter, we shall give 


$50,000 
In Extra Cash Prizes 


Each month $5000 will be given 
to 325 persons who do the best 
work during that month, and at 
the end of the season $10,000 
more to 451 persons who have 
done the best work during the 
whole time. Everything neces- 
sary will be sent on request. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,603 Arch Street 





/STALL'S BOOKS 





aloud. The priest and Levites came 


| it back."’ If God spared him, he hoped 
to go back himself, He asked several 
| friends to return to the city, and to send 
him word what Absalom did. David 
said to the priest, ‘‘I will stay by the 
fords in the wilderness until your two 
sons bring me word of what has hap- 
| pened.” The poor old king! this was 


the heaviest sorrow of all, that his son | 


should want to drive him away. (Read 
solemnly v. 30.) Absalom entered Jeru- 
salem like a king. He didn’t care how 
he grieved his poor old father, he wanted 
to be king. (Compare with Edward's 


respect for and deference to his mother, | 


Queen Victoria. ) 

For review frame: Honor father and 
mother. 

Sing first verse, ‘‘ How gentle God's 
commands.” 

Peoria, ILL. 


% 


| Schemers generally pose as redeemers. 


ee 


If thou desire the love of God and 
man, be humble; for the proud heart, as 
it loves none but itselfe, soit is beloved 
of none, but by itselfe: the voice of humil- 


ity is God’s musick, and the silence of 


humility is God's rhetorick. Humility en- 
| forces, where neither vertue nor strength 


|}can prevaile, nor reason.— Francis | 


| Quarles. 


| with the ark, but David said, * Carry | 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 


has the unqualified endorsement of 
Dr. Joseph Cook 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon 
Rev. F. B. Meyer 
Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler 
Dr. Francis EB. Clark 
Bishop Vincent 
Anthony Comstock 
“ Pansy ” 
Frances E. Willard 
Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent physicians, and 
hundreds of others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Wuar Aa YounG Boy OuGut To Know. 
Wat a YounG Man OuGut To Know. 
Wat a YounG Hussanp OuGut To Know. 
Wat A MAN oF 45 OUGHT To Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D.,and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
Wuart a YounG Girt OuGcnut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG WoMAN OuGurT To Know. 
Wuat a YounG Wire OuGut To Know. 
WHat A WoMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO Know. 
$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Canvassers Wanted 
4 NEW BOOKS.—“ Faces Toward the Light,”’ 
evotional (Stall). A splendid book for spiritual 
quickening, $1, net. ‘‘ Manhood’s Morning ”’ 
} (Conwell) A book of high ideals for young men. 
Agolden gift book, $1, net. ‘‘ Maternity’’ (Drake), 
5oc., net. ‘ Pastor's Pocket Record ’’ (Stall), 
50c., net. 


Vir Publishing Co. 3, shen es 





DR. STALL 

















A LIMITED TIME OFFER 
Holman Hunt's picture ‘* Find= 
ing of the Saviour in the Tem- 
ple,’’ suitable to frame, 13x19 in., 
made by the color-pheto process ; 
also picturein colors of ‘‘ Rebekah 
at the Well,”” by Goodall, with Part 
One of “‘ Sacred Art,’’ “ the com- 
anion to the Bible,’’ containing 16 
iblical Pictures, printed on 
plate paper, each picture described 
Sent, postpaid, all for 25 cents. 
o., Ltd., 43 & 45 EB. 19th St., N.Y. 





Reduced fragment. 
| On separate pages. 


‘ Cassell & 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER I 


FREE 


To Sunday School Teachers 
Officers @ Superintendents 
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The Intermediate Teacher | | an meagan A and free promises ; and many | 
ore who call themselves good men | 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D — their trust as nothing, and neglect 
to vote. 

4. Traitors in Public Office. Ahitho- | 
phel was a type of them (v. 12). He be- 
| trayed his trust when he thought the 
to the state from selfish, indifferent, | tide of popular favor was turning from 
weak and traitorous men. It is easy | the king who trusted him to the con- 
also to find here an impressive lesson | spirator. Leaders whose chief aim is to 
for young girls on the same subject. be on the winning side are never safe 
The whole story of Absalom must be | ™e€" in office. Our country requires 
understood, though you can pass lightly rulers who are ready to be losers for 
over the first portion. But you should | Ptinciple. Such were Washington, Sum- 
ask them to read 2 Samuel 13: 23 to 15: ner, Chase, Lincoln, and such a man is 
12, and they will read the whole of chap- | President Roosevelt, —more eager for 

|ter13. Absalom’s murder of his brother, | justice than for popular honor. 
| who had committed a cruel crime, his | 
plotting and rebellion, form only one | 
illustration of conditions in the kingdom 


Who is 
MACBETH? 
The maker who 
isn’t afraid of his 


OU have in this lesson a rare oppor- 
tunity to teach your boys their 
duties as citizens and the dangers 






Send your address and you will 
receive our large and beautifully 
illustrated 


HOLIDAY ANNVAL 


the largest and most complete 
Sunday School Catalogve issued. 
It contains 144 pages @ describes 
ovr Sunday School Publications 
and Specialties, Christmas and 
Holiday Goods, Gift Books, 
Calendars, Decorations, Souvenirs, 
Medals, Christmas Cards, Books, 
etc. “The Best of everything for 
‘the Sunday School.” 








Suggestive Topics | lamp-chimneys. 
Urge your pupils to give their support 


: || now, and their votes when they are in- 
which were the direct consequence of : 7’ 
v ed juence OF | trusted with votes, for candidates for 


David's sin. Absalom’s career points | 
especially to those perils in the life of | — who make platforms, Rane = 
our country which young people who I ying-ground on 


which defenders of righteo : 
would be good citizens must set them- ighteousness can 
who favor the education 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you 
need to know for comfort with lamps and 
the saving of chimney-money; sent free; 
do you want it? 


stand together; 


DAvipC.Cook PUBLISHING Co. 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS. 

















When you write for 


SPECIAL the Holiday Annual 


ask for samples of our Sunday 
School Papers and Lesson Helps. 


CONQUEST FLAGS 
Flags of all nations 


Conquest Pins, Badges, 
Posters, Songs, Electros. 
Send for catalog, free. 


The Conquest Supply Co. 
195 State Street, Chicago. 


Get the Nichols Combination Sunday-School 
Class-Book. Stimulates attendance, saves time, 





The Story of the 
Conquest Flag, 
50c. » Postpaid. 


and furnishes complete record. All burdensome 
features eliminated. Write for particulars. Address 
Ss. W. Nichols, Pub., 274 13th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sunday-School Record. Price, $1.00 


From your bookseller or direct, and catalog. J. H 
‘Tomlinson, Pub., 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago, II ill. 


DISTINCTIVELY : 


Soc: psp, GEMS OF SONG 


30c. postpaid. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and 1d Chicago 





Why not be insured, and save money at 
the same time ? Our new policy on the 
endowment plan is the best insurance 


contract issued, and is meeting with 
great favor. Our booklet, ‘‘ How and 
Why,"’ sent free on request, you will 


find interesting, and perhaps instructive. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











California, the Beautiful 
Now’s your chance—cheap rates to Cali- 
fornia! $30.00 from St. 
Kansas City. 
30. 


cursions on ‘*The Katy Flyer’’ from St. 


Louis, $25.00 from 
Tickets on sale daily until 
November Personally conducted ex- 
Tourist 
Ask for tour 


Louis on Tuesdays of each week. 
car through to San Francisco, 


book and information, George Morton, 
G. P. & T. A., M., K. & T. R’y, Suite J. 
The Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Teaching an? ,, 
Teachers  intk 


Trumbull 
More than thirty-four thousand copies 
of this book have been sold, and the 
demand is constant. Teaching and 
Teachers is a comprehensive, popular, 
and altogether practical treatise on the 
place and work of the teacher. It is 
written out of a wide experience, and 
with full knowledge of the essential 
principles of teaching. It is a book 
toown. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 





Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York City 


For sale by booksellera, or by The Sunday Sehool Times Cs. 











If You Are Prudent | 





| others are chiefly known through their 





| 


— against. 

. The Decline of Family Discipline. | 
Of the six sons born to David in Hebron 
from six mothers, three appear only in 
the mention of their births. The three 


criminal conduct. Polygamy, permitted 
by the standards of Old Testament 
times, promoted a lax regard for mar- 


| riage, and the train of vices which spring 


from such laxness. It led David to 

commit his great sin. When his eldest 

son, Amnon, became acriminal, David's 

own evil deeds made him too weak to 

execute the law of Moses, which was the 

law of the land (Deut. 27: 22; Lev. 18: 

29). It was left to Absalom to avenge | 
his sister, and again David, because of | 
his well-known lawlessness, could not 
administer the law in his own house- 
hold. While David mourned (2 Sam. 
13: 31, 36), Absalom fled to the heathen 
court of his grandfather, where he 
stayed three years (vs. 37, 38), and then 
returned under ban, while his purposes | 
grew ripe for rebellion. 

Use this history to show how bad gov- 
ernment in families makes a badly gov- 
erned nation. A most important lesson 
for young people is that the welfare of | 
the state depends on the maintenance 
of the sacredness of marriage and the 
family. When parents with kindness 
and firmness maintain order and obedi- 
ence in their homes, they serve their 
country well and help forward the king- 
dom of God. 


2. Selfish Ambition in Young People. | 


David allowed Absalom to go and live 
at the court of his grandfather when he 
deserved to go to prison. When he re- 
turned home David furnished him with 
plenty of money, and allowed him to| 
usurp his father’s honors, with no worthy | 
object to live for. 

Absalom has many imitators among | 
us. Their fathers are too busy making | 
money and their mothers too much ab- 
sorbed in society to look after their chil- 
dren. They are growing up with the 
idea that society and their country are 
to be used to promote their ambition 
rather than to be served for the public 
good. Show how Absalom became skil- 


ful in the arts of the unscrupulous poli- | 


tician, and how the people helped him 
to do it (14: 25, 29-33). Crafty and un- 
principled, he loved to court favor by 
lying and false promises (15: 2-6), and 
was admired for his manners and smart- 
ness. Every one who is aiming to win 
money and honor for himself by being 
false to the government and to his 


| friends is an enemy to the state and to 


every one in it, and votes bought for 
him are millstones tied to its neck. 

3. Well-Meaning Citizens Careless of 
their Trust. Absalom found two hun- 


| dred prominent men in Jerusalem who 


were ready to follow him like fools to 
get a dinner (v. 11), When they got to 
Hebron and discovered his plot they 
could not go back without suspicion, and 
their only alternative was to cast in their 
lot with him. They had gone ‘in 
their simplicity” and became villains 
before they knew what they were there 
for. Absalom’s two hundred are to be 
found in many of our cities to-day, ready 


to help put any man in office without | 


knowing his purposes, simply because 


| it as atrust, and for no others: 


| with their enemy. 


| continued to use it,”’ 


| of youth which will make the noblest 


|| 


men and women; who work, for real 
freedom for those of every race; for citi- 
zenship for all who intelligently accept 
for the 
banishment of intemperance from the 
whole land; for the bestowment of pub- 
lic office only on those fitted in mind 
and purpose to discharge its duties, and 
for loyalty everywhere to the law of God. 
BosTon. 


% 


Sin ts the sotl from which sorrow 


spring's. 


‘ie 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Tragic Consequences of 
David’s Sin 

I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Sam. 
13: 1 to 16: 15). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


For the Senior Bible Class | 





A truly tragic history is unveiled in | 
these four chapters, which culminate in | 


the story of Absalom. Although David 
had sincerely repented, had humbled 
himself before God, had received with 
meekness the loss of his child, and had 
made all possible amends to Bathsheba, 


| yet the bitter consequences or his sin 


followed close. Amnon, his eldest son 


Leaenene machine page $33" _ 


Just One A Day 


How the Coffee Crank Compromises His 
Health 

Some people say : 

and then add : 


‘* Coffee don't hurt me,”’ 
‘** Anyway, I only drink one cup 





a day.”’ 
If coffee really don’t hurt, why not drink | 
more? There is but one answer, and that is | 


coffee does hurt them, and they know it. 


When they drink it once a day they compromise | 


There are people whom one 
cup of coffee a day will put in bed, if the habit 
be continued. 

‘* Although warned by physicians to let coffee 
alone, I have always been so fond of it that ] 
confesses an Ohio lady. 
‘*| compromised with myself, and drank just 
one cup every morning until about six weeks 
ago. 

‘* All the time I was drinking coffee I had 
trouble that grew steadily worse, and 
I had such alarming sensations in my 


heart 
finally 
head (sometimes causing me to fall down) that 
I at last took my doctor's advice 
coffee, 
place. 

‘*The results have been all that the doctor 
hoped, for I have not only lost my craving for 


, and quit |y 
and began to use Postum Coffee in its 


coffee, and enjoy my good Postum just as well, 
but my heart trouble has ceased, 
more dizzy spells in my head. 


and I have no 
I feel better in 
every way, and consider myself a very fortunate 
woman to have found the truth about Postum."’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Iook in each package for a copy of the 


| they are attracted by his plausibility and ! famous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 





MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 














Do YOU want a Sunday-school 
singing-book. Try the 


MESSAGE 
IN SONG 


by H. W. FarrsBank and other 
well-known song writers. 30 cents 
per copy; $3.00 per dozen, not 
prepaid. Ten departments, the 


largest type, handsomely bound. 
Returnable copies on application. 


ABIDING IN 
THE FIELD 


A splendid new Christmas Ser- 
vice by ELSIE JANET FRENCH and 
H. W. FAIRBANK. § cents per 
copy ; $4.00 per hundred. send 
for new descriptive catalogue. 


H. W. Fairbank Pub. Co. 
Abel Building, Chicago 


























HRISTMAS _ 
“Ring, Joy SERVICES 


“Under the Starlight” 
“ Christmas Rejoicing ” 


OUR CANTATAS 
** Santa Claus the Second”’ 


Written especially for us this year by Ida Scott Taylor. 
**Our Saviour’s Birth ” (Scriptural) 

in stamps, with your name and ad- 

T E N dress, will bring complete sample 

packet containing one each of the three 

CENTS besides, our Holiday catalogue of 

Xmas Cards, dainty calendars, hand- 

some booklets, novel candy boxes, etc. 

MacCalla & ¢ & Co., Inc., 2+ 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 

SERVI New Services 

with fullo chestra parts. Sam- 

ies of four, postpaid, for 10 cents. 


services and our two new cantatas, 


150 a pth Avenue, 
New York 


\oitol/fohedixh, 108 Washington 


St., Chicago. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


CHRISTMAS, JOY-BELLS. New concert exer- 
y Hewitt and Post. 5 cents. 
MERRY cH ISTMAS TIME. New concert exer- 
cise. By Hartsough and Fillmore. 5 cents. 
SANTA CLAUS’ GREETING. A new cantata, 
By Charles H. Gabriel. 30 cents. 
THE REAL SANTA CLAUS. A new cantata. 
Pounds and Fillmore. 30 cents. 
Write for special Christmas catalogue of new choir 
music, sacred solos, Santa Claus cantatas, concert 
exercises, Sunday-school books, etc. 


THE FILLMORE BROS. CO. 
419 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 41 Bible House, New York. 
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character-building in the Sunday- 





i the snow-bound mining- 
camps of Colorado to the 

tragic scenes of the Boxer 
uprising in China, the heroes and 
heroines and common folks of the 
latest story of the popular preacher- 
novelist, the Reverend Doctor 
Charles Frederic Goss, live, and 
work, and fight, and die. 

Dr. Goss has produced some- 
thing that stands alone in the realin 








Charles Frederic Goss’s 
Serial Story 
“Two Moths and a Star” 


school,—the institution which Dr. 
Goss calls a ‘buttress of civiliza- 
tion.’”’ Rich men’s sons and daugh- 
ters, and the poorest of the poor, 
have their share in these scenes. 
But there is no ‘ goody-goody” 
person to be found; those who 
know Dr. Goss’s sturdy, virile man- 
hood, as shown in his ‘‘ Lesson in 
Every-Day Life’’ in the Times, 











of modern fiction. He has written 
for The Sunday School Times a 
work of high rank, judged from the standpoint of fiction merely. Yet 
the story so deals with Sunday-school work in a typical American 
community that it will be a delight and an inspiration to the harassed 
Sunday-school superintendent, the discouraged teacher, and the hard- 
working pastor. It combines a narrative of thrilling interest with 
keen insight into the pressing problems of Sunday-school work, and 
an expert knowledge of the best modern-methods. 

You will not lay down a chapter of the story until you have 
finished that chapter, for its charm and unexpectedness will carry you 
on irresistibly. But, as you read, you will recognize the familiar scenes 
of typical Sunday-school work, illuminated by a knowledge of how to 
meet and conquer difficulties. 

The healthy, flesh-and-blood characters that live and work with 
you in its pages will remind you of some of your own friends and 
co-workers. You will find earnest people there, and lighter, frivolous 
young folks. You will watch the latter steadied and developed by 


Don't miss the opening chapter of the 





need no further assurance of this. 

And there are failures as we!l 
as successes, for the story is, above all things, natural in its situations 
and atmosphere. The author’s keen humor flashes out constantly. 
The unexpected plays a prominent part, and startling surprises are 
in store. Healthy love-making is there, and weddings, heroism that 
shrinks not at laying down of life, and even a trial for murder,—for the 
story is true to life’s tragedy and sorrows, as well as to its joys. 

Individual work in soul-winning, revival work in the church, 
conversions that make new men of hardened characters, and such 
modern methods as the Home Department, the Cradle Roll, and the 
boy-saving Messenger Service, throw light on the duties and privileges 
of active Christians. 

In short, the story does what every true story should do; it 
charms and entertains, and it leaves you the better for its reading. 
It has been secured exclusively by The Sunday School Times, and 
will appear in serial form in this journal, commencing with the first 
issue in November, and continuing through the winter and spring. 


story, in the first issue of November. 





Men Who Made the Century 
Famous: By H. Clay Trumbull 








Bias things characterize the reminiscent writings of the veteran 
Editor of The Sunday School Times : facts of wide interest, 
and facts not generally known. These two features give 
unique charm to Dr. Trumbull’s pen pictures of famous people of 
the past century whom he has personally known. The _ varied 
experiences of his lifetime have brought him into close touch with 
many a character now known throughout the world. As a business 
man in New England, then as an army chaplain in one of the 
bitterest conflicts of the age, then as editor and traveler and 
explorer, Dr. Trumbull has known the intimate side of men who 
have left their impress on the nineteenth century. Beginning in 
November, there will appear at frequent intervals from his pen in 
The Sunday School Times picturesque sketches of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the famous English philanthropist ; General Phil Sheridan ; 
Neal Dow, the powerful pioneer prohibitionist ; General U. S. 
Grant; Lord Lister, the English surgeon who achieved immor- 
tality by discovering antiseptics ; Edward Rowland Sill, the New 
England poet, whose early death silenced a genius which few 
nineteenth-century poets shared; Sir George Williams, knighted 
by Queen Victoria for strengthening the British Empire by found- 
ing the Young Men's Christian Association; Edward Everett 
Hale; General O. O. Howard, the loved ‘“ Havelock of the 
American army ;"’ George Bancroft, the world-famous historian ; 
Louis Kossuth, the picturesque Hungarian liberator; and the 
ever-interesting patriot, Abraham Lincoln. 





H. M. Hamill, Prince of Teachers, 
on Teacher-Training 








HE teacher problem in your Sunday-school is going to be 
solved,—if you'll let in the man who has already solved it 
for thousands of other teachers. Have your éeaching right, 

and other difficulties will melt away. Professor H. M. Hamill, D.D., 
who, as Superintendent of Sunday-school Training Work in one of 
our great denominations is electrifying the teachers of the South- 
land, is now brought into your school and class and home by The 
Sunday School Times. He will show you how to become a “rained 
teacher ; all by yourself, if you’re so situated that you must work 
out your problems alone ; or with the other teachers in your Sun- 
day-school, if they will join with you ; or with the teachers of your 
neighborhood schools, if you can bring them in too. To superin- 
tendents, he will show how to organize teacher-training work in 
their Sunday-schools. To district or county workers he will show 
how to organize union teacher-training classes. For one, or for all, 
he offers the results of his ripe and tested experience in this great- 
est of all Christian work : training for teaching God's word. 

Beginning in November, Professor Hamill will commence the 

notable and unique series of articles which The Sunday School 
Times has engaged him to write upon this subject. While the 
Professor is always scholarly, he possesses as well a keen humor that 
makes what he writes delightful as well as profitable. If there were 
nothing else in the Times during the winter but this teacher-train- 
ing instruction from this prince of teachers, you or your Sunday- 
school would be amply paid for taking the paper. 





To Our Friends, Old and New 





DITIONS of The Sunday School Times are now so frequently out of print a few days after the date of issue that we cannot promise to 


supply back numbers. 


All-old subscribers should therefore see that their renewal orders are handed to the club-organizer, or, in the 
case of individual subscriptions, sent to this office well in advance of the renewal date. 


New subscribers should send in their subscriptions 


promptly upon reading this announcement, in order to secure the first instalment of Charles Frederic Goss’s new story. 


Subscription Rates: 75 cents, each, per year, in clubs of five or more, to separate addresses, or in a package, at the option of the 


club subscriber. Single subscription, $1.00 per year. 


Free Copies: One free copy given with every ten paid for in a club. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 2) 


a 


we 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BUTCRER 
Faroe ow 





This is the Butcher of Spotless Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings, ‘That is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 


B. & B. 


dry goods 
priced in your favor 


For years we’ve been selling Dry Goods 
by mail—over all the United States—and in 
most every country in the world. 

Stands to reason must be some extraor- 
dinary powerful inducement to impel people 
to send hundreds and thousands of miles for 
Dry Goods, 














Send for samples of anything you want— | 


note superior quality for money—and the 
abundant variety we send. 

You’ll see it’s—‘** selling for a Small Profit 
with large assortments of carefully selected 
goods to choose from.’’ 

Built the business on that basis—and we’re 
going to let well enough alone. 

For example : 

$1.50 rich black Cashmere de 1’Inde, 
75c.—44 inches wide. 

50c. double width Clan Tartan Plaids— 
dark colorings, 25c. 

We know our line of Tweeds at $1.00 
presents money’s worth you won’t often get | 
a chance at—52 to 56 inches wide—Greys, | 
Tans, Browns, Blues, Greens—smartest and 
most wanted goods shown this fall. 


Zibelines—all colors—75c. to $3.50 a yard. | 
Our 200-page Catalogue—just out—tells | 


more explicitly and copiously just how these 


65 large and energetic departments are doing | 


this mail-order business so much to the ad- 


vantage of the people—sent free if you send | 


name and address. 
When sending for samples, mark your let- 
ter S. S. T. 40, to give us an intimation of | 


what you want—also give us an idea of price 


and colors. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 





i Can Sell Ht Your 


matter where it is 

ea or what it is worth. 

Send SGonetiotion, state price 

E. t te and learn my wonderfully 


successful plan. 
ey. M. OSTRANDER 
382 Worth $2 Worth American Building. PHILADELPHIA 








” When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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and the heir-apparent to the throne, set 
no restraint upon his evil passions, 
thereby incurring the sudden and bloody | 
death which his brutality had invited. 
| Absalom, the avenger, was his half- | 
brother. He sought his own security in 
flight to his mother’s people. 

Absalom was as renowned for his 
beauty as his father before him. David 
greatly loved him, and longed for an ex- 
cuse to pardon him. Perceiving this, 
the faithful Joab contrived a way of in- 

| directly pleading for the banished one. | 
The story of the ‘‘wise woman of Te- 
koa” is most interesting. Like Nathan, 

| she induced David to pass judgment on 

a suppositious case, which turned out 

to be virtually his own. 

David's treatment of Absalom is 
strange. He lost the conciliatory value 
of the pardon issued to Absalom by or- 
dering him to remain in seclusion at his 
home without appearing at court. When 
Absalom succeeded in obtaining his free- 





He began a deliberate policy of aliena- 
tion of the people from the throne, and 
of their attachment to him by display or 
cajolery or consolation. In time he suc- 
ceeded in winning so many followers 
that an attempt upon the throne itself 
seemed safe. Withdrawing to Hebron, 
on the pretext of paying a vow, a suc- 
cessful revolution was set on foot. 

David was taken by surprise, and com- 
pelled to seek safety in flight. 
adherents were not wanting. The 
touching devotion of the Philistine Ittai, 
of the priesthood, of Hushai and others, 
must have given him encouragement; 
at all events, his counsel to Hushai 
shows that his old cunning had not de- 
parted from him, and his gentleness with 
Shimei that his dependence on God was 
unbroken. 

That the revolt found its strong sup- 
port among the men of Judah is a strong 
tribute to David's royal rule. He had 


had treated all his subjects alike, thus 
arousing the bitter jealousy of his tribe. 
At the same time Absalom’s success 
seems to indicate that some grounds ex- 
isted for dissatisfaction at the delays of 
justice and at the growing imperialism 
of the court. 








II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 
| Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has 


| prepared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on 
| these Old Testament studies, and containing also 


sible Class. While only the Bible and The Sunday 
School Times are necessary to follow these Senior 
Bible Class outlines, the advantage of a judicious 
a in a few carefully selected books bearing on 
1¢ passages under study can hardly be ovestimated. 
The leaflet will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the 
Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Wade ‘‘Old Testament History,” pp. 

| 262-66, discusses carefully the motives 
for discontent which favored the rebel- 
Note also Kent’s remarks, ‘‘ United 
Kingdom,” §§ 127-29. Cornill, ‘‘ History 
| of Israelitish People,” pp. 28-80, and 
| Stanley, ‘‘Jewish Church,” Lecture 24, 
are very graphic. White's capital arti- 
cle on David in the Hastings Bible 
Dictionary should be consulted. 








| ee. QUEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. Absalom's Discontent. (1) Accord- 
| ing to the ideas of that day, was Absa- 
lom unjustified in taking Amnon’s life ? 
(2) Was he treated considerately or 
| wisely by David after his return from 
banishment? (3) How can one account 
for David's policy toward him ? 

2. His Popularity. (4) What does 
the narrative say about his great beauty 
of person? (5) What other reasons were 
there for his rapid gain of influence ? 

3. The Sudden Revolt. (6) Why was 
Hebron a suitable place for the procla- 
mation of a new king? (7) What nota- 
ble ally did Absalom secure? (Comp. 
Psa. 41: 9.) (8) What evidence have we | 
that the revolt seemed to be universal 
| and dangerous ? 
| 4. David's Hasty, Flight. (9) What 
| shows his ready grasp of the situation 

and cleverness in matching it ? 
5. The Significance of It All. (10) 
How did David show that he realized 
| that these misfortunes were a result of 





| 


dom his heart was bitter and disloyal. | 


Faithful | 


not unduly favored his own people, but | 


practical suggestions on the conduct of a Senior | 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. ] 


Like David, we are often spoilers of 
our own lives by the passing indulgence 
of our passions. 


Not even true repentance will avert 
the natural penalty of our misdeeds. 


YAaLe UNIVERSITY. 
oe 
Mottoes for the Wall 


(Continued from page 523) 


ears 


Why is Pears’ Soap—the 
best in the world, the soap 
with no free alkali in it— 
sold for 15 cents a cake? 

It was made for a hos- 
pital soap in the first 
place, made by request, 
the-doctors wanted a soap 
that would wash -as sharp 
as any and do no harm 
to the skin. That means 
a soap all soap, with no 
free alkali in it, nothing 
but soap; there is nothing 
mysterious in it. Cost de- 
pends on quantity; quan- 
tity comes of quality. 

Sold all over the world. 


some care, believing there are ‘‘no gains 
without pains.’’ They represent little chil- 
dren, animals, birds, nests, etc. A boy or 
girl is playing with, or feeding, the animals, 
or the children are alone. Some larger pic- 
tures than the rest—heads of a cat, dog, 
sheep, and cow—form the corners, and a | 
few of the smaller birds and butterflies are | 
flying here and there, a little over the ruled 
line. (In some schools such pictures are | 
brought as gifts from the homes of the chil- 
dren, but in this case the primary superinten- 
| dent purchased toy books and scrap-picture 
| sheets.) The motto hangs where the teacher 
| can turn round and point to it when she 
happens to be speaking about kindness to | 
animals, and, at other times, is in itself a | 
message on the wall. 

A similar motto kept in reserve reads ‘‘ Be | 
thankful.’”’? “This has a picture of ripened 
grain and large red apples on it, suggesting 
some of God’s good gifts to us. Still others 
might be ‘* Freely give,’’ to introduce with 
, missionary lessons, and ‘Be temperate,’’ 
| for temperance talks. 

A pair of picture frames were made to 
order, with the back board in one piece, and 
buttons on the back of the frame, in order to 
unfasten it and securely replace another pic- 
ture in a few minutes. One of these frames 
contains the first motto mentioned above ; the 
other holds, for a few months, some choice 
old lesson picture, with its golden text, s 
that, with little wall space, a variety in pic- 
tures is secured, 

A Bible is on the table every Sunday, not 
always to be opened, yet often to connect | 
the teaching with the book from which it is 
taken, and the authority of God’s Word is 
always maintained in some way by the pri- 
mary superintendent and teachers above any 
motto.— Mrs. M. A. Lainé, Superintendent rs — 
Walmer Road Baptist Bible School, Toronto,| ,, 81-00 BIG STOVE OFFER. 
Ont, you can use the best big soo-pound steel range 

a 


made in the world or the best coal or wood heating 
stove ever made, and are willing to have either stuve 
placed in your own home on three months’ free trial, 
Convention Calendar, 1903 just cut this notice out, and send to Sears, Rognuck, 
& Co., Chicago, and you will receive free, by return 

Rhode Island, at Providence . 

Pennsylvania, at Scranton 

New Brunswick, at Chatham . 
Massachusetts, at Brockton 


. October 13, 14 | mail, big pictures of both stoves, also many other 
Prince Edward Island, at 


. Octeber 13-15 
. October 13-15 
. October 20-22 
Summerside. . a 
Vermont, at Burlington ‘ 
Maine, at South Paris . . 
| Ontario, at Smith’s Falls 








Rest your eyes 
CANTON 


INCANDESCENT 
easo.une LAMP 
One Match Lights /t 


Gives soft, soothing light; fine 
print read 45 feet away. 100 candle 


power costs 3c. a week. No odor, no smoke, 


Do troublesome dangerous alcohol torch. Can't 
get out of order. Many styles double and single 
burners. Copper oxide, polished brass or 


nickel finish. $2.75 upward. 
LIGH y ae ¥ Be sure you get the ‘‘Canton.”* 
WITH 


Agents wanted. Get catalog, 
Canton Incandescent 

ONE 
MATCH J 





| Light Co. 
Box 500, Canton, Ohie. 








cooking and heating stoves: you will also receive 
the most wonderful $1.00 steel range and heating 
stove offer,—an offer that places the best steel range 
or heating stove in the home of any family, such an 
. October 20-22 | offer that no family in the land, no matter what their 
. October 20-22 | circumstances may be, or how small their income, 
. October 20-22 | need be without the best cooking or heating stove 
, October 27- a9 |n made. 

















A NEW BOOK BY DR. TRUMBULL 





My Four Religious Teachers 


CHARLES G. FINNEY DAVID HAWLEY 
ELIAS R. BEADLE HORACE BUSHNELL 


With five full-page portraits 





i’ ALL his varied life-course the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times has constantly borne grateful testimony to the inspira- 
tion and guidance of his early religious teachers. He has now 
prepared a group of character studies of four men who greatly 
influenced him in his purposes and ideals. Each one of these 
men was distinctly a character. Each one wielded marked in- 
fluence in his day and sphere. Each made his impress upon his 
community, or nation, or world-wide audience, for all time. Dr. 
Trumbull tells of his own early associations with these men, and 
in the telling he gives facts about them which are by no means 
generally known. The book is a biographical study of genuinely 
great men, and as such will appeal to all who aspire to growth in 
character and service. 


Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





‘ his own wrong-doing ? 
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STOVE POLISH 


Polishes quickest, with most brilliant black lustre, 
stoves look like new. Nothing soeasy. Large package, 


Makes old 


MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 











BECAUSE HOUSEWORK and steady 
sewing are hard on the hands is no reason 
why a house-worker should have hard, 
Stained, unlovely ones, or why a seam- 
stress should be disfigured by roughened 
fingers. HAND SAPOLIO will gently 
remove the loosened cuticle and impart 
Strength to the new skin below. 








THOSE WHO USE HAND SAPOLIO 
need no cosmetics—nature, relieved, does 
its own perfect work. Other soaps chemi- 
cally dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO 
removes it. Other soaps either gloss over 
the pores, or by excess of alkali absorb the 
healthful secretions which they contain. 





TRY HAND SAPOLIO. Its steady use 
will keep the hands of any busy woman 
as white and pretty as if she was under 
the constant care of a manicure. It is 
truly the ‘“ Dainty Woman’s Friend.” 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Marion Lawrance’s 


Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters—mot biblical questions— 
that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address ‘* Marion 
Lawrance’s Question Box,’ The | 4 School 
Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 











EuporA, MIss.—Should the superintendent | 
seek for teachers outside of the Sunday-school, | 
if he has not the proper material in it?—R. | 
B. N. 

It is better to get teachers anywhere than 
not to have teachers, provided, of course, | 
| they are not taken from other churches | 
where they should be in attendance, and | 
provided, also, that they are good teachers. | 
The best way to do is to raise up teachers 


they may be ready for future vacancies, 


Boston, MAss.—Who can give me the best 
list of Sunday-schools having strong organized 
classes of young men ?—F. J. D. 

Mr. M. A. Hudson, 200 Comstock Av enue, 
Syracuse, New York, can give probably the 
| best list of those organized under Baraca 
names, There are very many strong classes 





from the membership of the school, so that | 





in Chicago. Mr. C. E. Hauck, Room 14, 
| 132 La Salle Street, can give you the names 
of those. By addressing the general secre- 
taries of the various state associations, you 


| SPRINGFIELD, UTAH.—Will Mr. Lawrance 
| suggest some helps on 
|} and Bible study’"’ 





If printed matter, where and 
at what price can it be had ?—R. M. D. 

As a beginning, use the outline as pro- 
vided in ‘* Elementary Leaflet B,’’ to be had 
by addressing Mrs. J. W. Barnes, Newark, 
N. J. Nearly all the denominational pub- 
lishing houses and supply houses have leaf- 
lets on this subject. I have often recom- 
mended the outline used in the maritime 
provinces. It may be had by addressing Dr. 
Frank Woodbury, Halifax, N. S, 








OAK HILL, OH10.—I have been asked to 
write a paper on the subject, ‘‘ Impediments to 
Sunday-school W ork {in general], and How 
to Remove Them."’ Will you kindly tell me 
where I can find information that is the result 
of investigation, and will give a broad-minded 
view of it >—E. E. J. 


example of the pilot and seek deep water, 
where one can be sure of safety, than to get 
too near the rocks that wreck. It is difficult 
to answer the question, because it is so gen- 
eral. I recommend the reading of two 
books: ‘*‘ How to Make the Sunday-School 
Go,’’ Brewer (60 cents); ‘* The Bible 
School,’’ McKinney (60 cents, net), It will 
also help to secure the manual and printed 
matter from some good, live, up-to-date 
schools, and see how they have done it. It 
may be taken for granted that no success has 
been arrived at by anybody without over- 
coming ‘‘ impediments.”’ 


CHATTANOOGA, ‘TENN.—I desire to offer 
some inducement (not a prize) to boys of about 
nine years to learn the Commandments, books 
of the Bible, etc. Can I get a certificate, to be 
filled in and presented to each boy, or what 
method would you suggest? I find they are 
not anxious to study at home unless for some 
special reason, 
where I could get something of this kind, | will 
be greatly obliged.—D. E. M. 


















































To familiarize the 


Scenes of the 


public with the gran- 4 . : : 
deur and beauty of the y 
Rockies Rocky Mountains, the WHAT 70 EAT and what to leave alone. 
Colorado Midland Railway We understand the cereal 
(Pike's Peak oute) will for- | 


food question as no others can, Twenty-six 
ars of scientific study has perfected the 
orld’s best foods, and unprejudiced compari- 


ward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following : 


W 
sons will be furnished you for post card request. 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS Co., LOCKPORT, 


A magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 inches, of 
Hagerman Pass, Colorado (11,500 feet above sea 
level) 50c. 
Twenty-five photographic views of Rocky Moun- 
tain scenery, each 9X7 inches, per set . . $1.00 





Send money order, New York or Chicago draft to 
c. HH. SPEERS, Gen’! Pas I Pass. Agt., » Denver, Colo. | 
Comfortable Seating for x § 

e e 


insures better order; larger at- 





Fully Guaran- 







wasted up 
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ae tendance. Free Catalog. Many Styles, | chimney. Our seed. 
Made at Grand Rapids School Pura. Wks., | Stov on ipe Seckioas 
Sales.office, 22W. 19th 8t.,.New York radiator assures a5! heating 
are tat —— fuel at 4% price Remen, 
” When answering advertisements, ‘please years. MESTER "RADIATOR co., 
mention The Sunday School Times. 78 Furnace St., R ster, N. ¥. 











course required in a given department, 
promote to the next department, and allow 
the certificate or diploma to represent the 
promotion, which really includes this work 
which is required, These promotion certifi- 
cates really answer the purpose, and may be 
had of almost any Sunday-school supply 
house. Send for samples to David C, Cook 
Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. ; Deitz & 
shall Co., 115 Dearborn Street, Chicago ; 
World Sunday- school Supply Co., 
| Mich., 
ing house. 


the 
Detroit, 


TACOMA, WASH.—What would you do to | 


get all the teachers above the primary to teach | 
the International Lessons ?—C. H. T. 

The Sunday-school council, the officers 
and teachers, the teachers’-meeting, 
**board,’’ or whatever similar body holds 
the authority, should, after consideration, 


| 
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earline 
Washiné 
Powder 
Do you think it would have 
been so widely imitated if 
it had not justified 


Our Claims 


is the original 





can get still more. . 


‘* supplemental work | § 
that can be used in a small | 





It would seem to me better to follow the | ——— 


‘Ge Simday School Gimes 


If youcan give me the address | 


It is better, in my judgment, to make this | 
sort of work a part of the supplemental | 
to | 


Mar- | 


or to your denominational publish- | 


the | 





To California 


You have thought of spending the 


winter in California for a long while 
but you have told yourself that you did 
not have the time, that the expense 
was too great, that the trip was too 
long and uncomfortable. 

If you can take or make time this 
winter, we can take care of the remain- 
der of ‘the prpennes. 

Listen! Every week we have per- 
sonally conducted tourist excursions 
to California from Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. All of them go 
through | Colorado, passing the qrend 

Rocky Mountain scenery by daylight, 
and through Salt Lake City. This is 
the most interesting, comfortable and 
economical way of going. 

Two interesting publi- 
cations about California 
free on request. 


P. 8. BUSTIS, Pass'r Traffic > ~ 
CHICAGO 


Burlinoton 
Route 
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decide what lessons are to be used in the 
school. That should settle the whole thing, 
and no teacher who is loyal to the school 
will disregard such a decision. If, however, | 
the questioner simply desires to present to 
the teachers the advantages which may arise | 
from the use of. the International Lesson | 
system, he might refer to the benefit of the | 
teachers’-meeting, of the use of the black- 
board, of the platform review, of the leaf 
cluster for the smaller children, and of the | 
splendid array of lesson helps, calling to 
their attention that all of these things fall out 
of use very largely, and certainly can be used 
with only limited success, where several dif- 
ferent passages of Scripture are being taught | 
in the same school, 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— What is the most 
tactful thing to do or say when babies are 
brought into a class by mothers who are mem- 
bers of a large adult class in a mission Sun- 
day-school, and who allow them home liberties, 
interfering with the teaching.of the lesson ?— 
E. P. M 

The best solution of the question is to set 
apart a room in the building, if it is possible, 
for the care of these babies, and then secure 
volunteers among the workers to take care | 
of the babies while the mothers are in the | 
classes. This is done in many churches and 
mission schools, If this cannot be carried 
out, then detail some good motherly woman | 
to take charge of this particular feature, and 
suggest to the mothers who bring their babies 
that they sit in the back part of the room, so 
the children will not disturb the classes so 
much. It is a delicate matter to handle, but 
do not on any account scold the mothers or | 
babies there, or wear a thunder-cloud in 
your face, It is presumable that these moth- 
ers could not come without bringing their | 
babies. . 








| upon will and faith. 
| we will. 


| his will to do all of God’s will. 
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knew and confessed the bloody stain 
upon his life, but for his day he stood 
head and shoulders above other men. 
He did wrong, but he realized it. He 
sinned, but he confessed it. Others 
about him lived even more evil lives 
with no troublings of conscience, or 
strong crying, or tears. Sin is sin, and 
wrong is wrong; but the nobler life is 
not the life that denies this, or that, 
having offended, views it with indiffer- 
ence. It is the life that cries out for 
cleansing and returns again unto God. 


% 

A loving heart with a capacity for 
friendship is a great gift. David had 
suchanature. The friendship between 
him and Jonathan is one of the most 
beautiful friendships in history. And 
in other ways he showed himself to be a 
man of rich and affectionate nature. 
Now some of us have this, and some of 
us lack it. But such friendliness is not 
a matter of mere disposition. Noone of 
us can be excused from its duty or may 
forgo its privileges on the ground that 
we have no natural temperament for it. 
The best things of life are not made de- 
pendent upon dispositions or moods, but 
We may all love if 


% 


David was the man after God’s own 
heart, not in his mistake and sin, but in 
That is 
the glory and test of life,—the will of 
God. The man who does it has nour- 
ishment. ‘*My meat is to do the will of 
God.” He has friendship. ‘‘He that 


| doeth the will of my Father,” said Jesus, 


‘*the same is my mother and brother 


and sister.” He has wry “‘T de- 
| light to do thy will, O God.” He has 
| confidence and immortality. ‘‘ He that 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








November 1, 1903. Great. Men of the 
Bible: What David Teaches Us, 
1 Sam. 16; 11-13; Psa. 19: 
John 7: 42. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—About courage (1 Sam. 17: 32, 
40-49). 

TUES.—About true friendship (1 Sam. 20: 
16-23). 

WED.—About mercy (1 Sam. 24: 2-4; 
26 : 5-9). 


THURS.—About zeal (2 Sam. 7 : 1-3). 
FRI.—About forgetting grudges (2 Sam. 9: 





I-13). 
SaT.—About repentance (Psa. 51). 











} 
About youthful Christians. 

About joyful Christians. 

About be'’ng where God can use us. 


| 


| 
ure heart and 


in his counte- 


David was a boy of 
clean life, and it showe 
nance. It usually does. Sin writes its 
tale soon on the outer life. The beauty | 
of David's boyhood was its wholesome, | 
unsullied openness. This is a first ne- 
cessity of living true life, young or old. 
Uncleanness of any kind is a stain and | 
defilement. Pure thoughts and pure | 
acts are the fountain of beauty and | 
strength. A fresh skin and a clear eye 
belong to a spotless life. | 
5 4 
And David’s boyhood was a aici! 
out-of-door life. He lived in the fields, | 
cared for the flocks, met peril, and bore 
— ae and thus grew in wisdom 
and strength. Every boy and girl 
should have as much life out in the open 
as possible, and should be bred from the | 
beginning to the exercise of a free judg- | 
ment and the disciplined use of a strong | 
and independent will. There will be no 
lions and bears for them to slay, but 
there will be other foes as real and dan- | 
gerous, and they will be better able to | 
fight life’s great battle afterwards if | 
they do not go into it inexperienced and | 
untried. 





David knew the wickedness and the 
insidiousness of sin. He made his great 
mistake. He had his awful fall. He 


| system. 


| elements in condition for easy digestion. 





doeth the will of God abideth forever.” 
This is the end of every true life. It 
seeks to glorify God by doing his will, 
and this is the secret of its eternal en- 
joyment of him. 


Are we like David in his weaknesses 
or in his virtues ? . 

It is wrong to cover our sin by the 
sins of others, and not condemn them 
by their repentance. 

How many of David's prayers have 
we made our own? 





Origin 
Of a Famous Numarz Food 


The story of great discoveries or inventions 
is always of interest. 

An active brain-worker who found himself 
hampered by lack of bodily strength and vigor, 
and could not carry out the plans and enter- 
prise she knew how to conduct, was led to study 
various foods and their effects upon the human 
In other words, before he could carry 
out his plans he had to find a food that would 
carry him along and renew his physical and 
mental strength. 

He knew that a food that was a brain and 
nerve builder (rather than a mere fat-maker) 
was universally needed. He knew that meat 
with the average man does not accomplish the 
desired results. He knew that the soft gray 
substance in brain and nerve centers is made 
from Albumen and Phosphate of Potash ob. 
tained from food. Then he started to solve the 
problem. 

Carefal and extensive experiments evolved 
Grape-Nuts, the now famous food. Grape- 
Nuts contains the brain and nerve building food 
The 
result of eating Grape-Nuts daily is easily seen 
in a marked sturdiness and activity of the brain 
and nervous system, making it a pleasure for 
one to carry on the daily duties without fatigue 
or exhaustion. The food is in no sense a 
Stimulant, but is simply food which renews and 


replaces the daily waste of brain and nerves. 


Its flavor is charming, and being fully and 
thoroughly cooked at the factory it is served 
instantly with cream. 

The signature of the brain-worker spoken of, 
C. W. Post, is to be seen on eaeh genuine 
package of Grape-N uts. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 





$35 









A jug the children dance around 
in gleeful anticipation. 
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CORN SYRUP 
The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 


A syrup that is delicious, nutritious—a valuable 
health maker and body builder. Contains all 
the goodness of the most nutritive cereal grown. 
Put ‘up in airtight, friction-top tins. 

At grocers, Ioc, 25c and soc. 
CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
New York and 
Chieago. 
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Sold only in 5 lb. sealed boxes! 


“CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR”? is packed in neat SEALED BOXES, and is NEVER 
soldinbulk 1tis packed at the refinery and opened in the household;—there is no interme- 
diate handling. Hence, no dirt, no waste. no possible adulteration. Every piece alike—and 
every piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonas, the reeult ofits perfect crystallization. Conve 
nient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in ex- 
ceilence. When buying this sugar remember that the sealed package bears the design of a 
**Domino’’ Mask, «‘Domino Stones, the name of ‘‘Crystal Domine,’’ as weil as the 
names of the manefacturera, You will be pleased the moment you openabox. You wili be 
better pleased when you have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc, 


IT IS SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS, 
and is manufactured only by HAVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. 
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Always on the 
right side of 
a quevtion 
of time —the 
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Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers 
have Elgin Watches. ‘“Timemakers and Timekeepers.’’ an 
illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 
ELGin NATIONAL WaTCH CO., Evan, lismors. 














































































THE GENUINE. MENEELY BELLS 


¢ most perfect, highest class belis in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West Troy P. U., N.Y. 


Advertisements have intreduced you 
to some ef the best things you have. 
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(HRISTIAN HERALD 


Over 1,200 Large Pages a Year Not a Dull Line from New Year’s Day to New Year's Eve Always Full of Bright Pictures 
Published 52 Times a Year (Including Our 15-Color Drop-Leaf Butterfly Calendar), at $1.50 per Annum Louis Klopsch, Prop. 


Brighter, Newsier, and Better than Ever 


We Extend to all the World a Hearty Invitation to draw up a Chair to our Family Table, and share the Feast of Good 
Things which THE CHRISTIAN HERALD provides the whole year round in Generous 
Measure and Refreshing Variety. For the Coming Year we have Arranged for a 
Succession of unequaled Literary and Pictorial Surprises, including a Series of 
Exceptionally Fine Color-Plates, from Originals Painted especially for us 
by Professor Anton de Neogrady, of the Royal Art Academy of Budapest. 


So Attractive is Every One of the Fifty-two Issues of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 

that no Home can Afford to be without it, and we expect that soon Half a Million, 
» [t. including your own self, will be Seated around Our Family Table, intently Listening to Pane 

Pe Dewitt raiciguee Talmage, Moody, and Spurgeon (three brilliant sons of illustrious fathers), to Sheldon, — mv. ems. oy 


to Barr, to Sangster, to Bacheller, to Baer, and to a host of other Guests of Honor who ein iis Stee 
have promised to Edify and Entertain our Great Gathering with Delightful Messages of Perennial Interest. Join us To-day. 


A MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS GIFT 


OVER 400 MEASURES WHEN 


LARGE Paces: ee OPEN 0x18 INCHES We are offering this Year as a Special Inducement, an Unequaled Presenta- 

Cs . tion Edition of John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Exquisitely 

Illustrated and Superbly Printed on 428 Large Pages, with a Red 

Line Border around each Page. The Delight of the Lowly, this wonderful 

Book has exerted a fascinating power over the most cultured and gifted minds. 

Eternity can alone reveal the blessing that it has been to Multitudes. 
kk ke wk * 

This is the most Beautiful Allegory of Human Life ever 
Written. It is a Triuumphant Work and not one of Gloom 
and Sadness. It is Merry and full of Sunshine and 
Good Cheer. It Warms the Heart and Cheers the 
Soul, and it will be relished as keenly by the Aged as by the 
Young. A Nobler Masterpiece never passed from the pen of AWA Ua 
mortal man than the Pilgrim’s Progress of John Bunyan, eee ener 

Se 2&8: ¢-@ —— 

Very Handsomely Bound in Rich Vellum de Luxe, with Em- 
blematic Designs and Unequaled Gold effect, this Unusually Attractive Book 
makes one of the most Charming Holiday Gifts of the Year. The Volume 
Measures when Open 9 x15 Inches. It Weighs Nearly Three 
Pounds, and is Sent, All Charges Prepaid. We guarantee undamaged delivery. 


15- Cotor BUTTERFLY 1904 and 1905 Calendar a eee’ 


To Introduce THE CHRISTIAN HERALD into your home, we will on receipt of 
Only Two Dollars, send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Queen of American 
Weeklies, forthe balance of 1903, and then until January 1, 1905: also our 
Beautiful 15-Color Butterfly Drop-Leaf Calendar for 1904 and 1905, Cover- 
ing 300 Square Inches, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, All 
Charges Prepaid. We Guarantee to Refund Your Money if you are too 
late, or Not Entirely Satisfied. Only those who apply Early will be {§ LRP 

Laby newny somznser  fOrtunate enough to Secure this Grand Premium. Therefore Act Promptly. Act To-  ‘sineer sorrome 
ay nym = — Rm ga day—To-morrow may be Too Late. Remember, —_- For The Christian Herald and our Butterfly Tw 
Two Dollars for the Paper, the = Calendar and the Book. Calendar, without_Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, send only $1.50 “3 


The Christian. Herald, 160-170 Bible House, New York 





























Sent, All Gharges Prepaid 



































